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Tue motives and pretensions of individuals 
who set forth opinions for the guidance of 
the public, in estimating the advantages or 
disadvantages of distant settlements, should 
be examined with the most jealous scrutiny. 
Works, encouraging, or dissuading from co- 
lonization involve considerations of infinitely 
greater moment than style or type—the or- 
dinary pabulum of criticism. To many they 
may prove Books of Fate—determining by 
the warmth or faintness of their colouring, 
whether troops of anxious parents, and the 
objects of their fondest solicitude, shall re- 
linquish a cheerless struggle in a “land not 
able to bear them,” and wed their fortunes 
to the virgin soil of an unexplored region, or 
abide in the country of their birth, fighting 
the hard battle of grinding labour, without 
the slightest prospect of independence. 

Il-requited industry, desirous of a fair 
field of adventure, runs a thousand chances 
of being misled by delusive lights. The 
scheming speculator puffs off his mosquito 
swamp as a Poyais Eden. The professional 
travel-writer infuses into his narrative the 
saleable ingredients of picturesque romance. 
Even emigrant friends,—from pride that 
shuns the acknowledgment of disappointed 
hopes, or a longing to have partners in dif- 
ficulty,—are frequently deceptive counsel- 
lors. They expatiate on the beauty of the 
lake, the grandeur of the forest, and the fer- 
tility of the prairie—omitting the torments 
of ague, the absence of roads, with the mul- 
tiplied privations incidental to those, the 
smoke of whose hearth ascends in the bosom 
of the wilderness—the solitary sign of ad- 
vancing civilization. 

For some time past the eye of enterprise 
has been directed to the south, attracted by 
reports of the superlative productiveness of 
our island-continent, New Holland. Numbers, 
on the faith of loose and exaggerated state- 
ments, sought the land of promise, big with 
the brightest anticipations. Nota few were 
awakened from their dream of instant opu- 
lence, by obstacles which, from previous 
habits, they despaired to overcome. Broken 
in spirit, they saw everything through the 
medium of their distempered feelings, and 
balanced accounts with the colony by in- 
vectives as unmeasured as the extravagant 
descriptions that seduced them into a sphere 
for which they were totally unfifted. 

Our acquaintance with New Holland is 
butof yesterday, A comparatively brief series 








of years will materially alter its aspect ; and 
now, while the native is still a tenant of 
“the bush,” and while European labour pines 
in vain for employment at home, it is spe- 
culatively and practically of the utmost im- 
portance, that accounts regarding it should 
neither be dictated by partiality nor prejudice. 
The author of the work before us appears 
perfectly free from either imputation. His 
fitness, in other respects, for the task he has 
undertaken, remains to be considered. 


Mr. Dawson’s farming experience and ge- 
neral attainments recommended him to the 
directors of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, as a proper person to select and settle 
their grant of land in New South Wales, 
amounting toone million of acres. In Novem- 
ber 1825, he arrived at Sydney with a train of 
nearly eighty persons, and a heavy charge 
of stores and cattle. He chose the company’s 
ground at Port Stephens, situated on the 
coast about a hundred and ten miles north 
of the town of Sydney by water, and about 
two hundred miles by land. Invested with 
magisterial powers, he there presided over 
free servants, convicts, and occasional native 
assistants. His duties were of the most 
multifarious character. Under his superin- 
tendance stations were formed for operations 
extending over 200,000 acres—flocks and 
herds were judiciously distributed—provision 
and occupation afforded to almost six hundred 
souls— permanent dwelling-houses, shops 
for various trades, and barracks erected— 
large enclosures constructed—a schooner 
and other small craft built and equipped— 
between two and three hundred acres cleared 
and cultivated, and arrangements made for 
establishing a dairy farm on a superior scale. 
All this was the work of three years. Mr. 
Dawson quitted the colony early in 1829, 
leaving on the grant about one hundred 
and sixty horses, seventeen hundred head of 
cattle, and fourteen thousand sheep. His 
treatment by his employers induced him, 
after his return, to publish a statement, from 
which it appears that his services were re- 
quited in the true spirit of corporative equity. 
A more liberal patron, Lord Barrington, has 
since availed himself of his skill, and Captain 
Sir Edward Parry has succeeded to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Australian 
Association. 

The comprehensive nature of Mr. Daw- 
son’s duties, and the monuments he left of 
his exertions, demonstrate that no man could 
stand in more favourable circumstances than 
he did, for, appreciating the exact amount 
of benefit to be derived from location in New 
South Wales. A disposition patient and be- 
nevolent, a sound understanding, and ample 
agricultural knowledge, enabled him to make 
the best use of his position; and that he has 
done so, is abundantly testified by the pre- 
sent record of his observations. ‘The narra- 





tive portion of his book is distinguished by 
delightful simplicity, and the characteristic 
features of the poor misrepresented aborigi- 
nals sketched with dramatie accuracy, and 
which is more creditable still, with affec- 
tionate zeal, to show that these untutored 
children of the woods possess the essential 
claims of humanity to the confidence and 
protection of their species. Mr. Dawson 
was quite a Las Casas among the natives, 
and from the story of their intercourse, the 
philosopher may derive new facts—the gene- 
ral reader a fund of agreeable information. 
Those, whose thoughts are fixed upon emi- 
gration to Australia, will find the question 
discussed, both specifically and incidentally, 
to a highly satisfactory extent, embracing in 
detail soil, scenery, climate, pasturage, crops, 
herds, flocks, and the comparative value of 
forced and voluntary labour. 

That we may give our readers as liberal 
a sample of the contents of this excellent 
volume as our limits will admit, we shall 
intersperse our extracts with as few remarks 
as possible. 


Sydney and its Inhabitants. 


“ Sydney, from the Cove, has the appearance 
of a considerable town standing upon an emi- 
nence. The buildings, streets, &c. do not in 
general remind a person of its recent origin; 
nor is there any deficiency of accommodation 
and comforts there more than in a country town 
in England. It is increasing very fast. The 
small houses that the first settlers erected are 
everywhere giving way to larger structures of 
hewn stone, and warehouses of considerable 
magnitude are rising up near the water-side, 
indicating the prosperity of the merchants as 
well as the rapid increase of population. On 
every side of the town, houses are being erected 
on new ground; steam-engines and distilleries 
are at work; so that in a short time a city will 
rise up in this new world equal to anything out 
of Europe, and probably superior to any other 
which was ever created in the same space of 
time. 

“The less I say of the society the better. As 
in all small communities there is a jostling of 
interests, and a contention for precedency and 
power, that generate parties, which are kept alive 
by unprincipled individuals, who having sprung 
from nothing, and having no characters to lose, 
delight in reducing others to a level with them- 
selves. Letit not, however, be supposed that I 
allude exclusively, to those who have been in- 
voluntary exiles, some of whom, both in their 
dealings and general conduct, are highly re- 
spectable. The greater share, I believe, of the 
convertible property of the colony, rests with 
this class; and they therefore possess, in the 
various transactions of life, that degree of in- 
fluence, both good and bad, which property may 
be supposed to give them in such a situation, 
and which too frequently renders them the ob- 
jects of the envy and jealousy of certain of the 
voluntary exiles, whose principles and conduct 
leave them little to boast of in any state of 
society.” p. 46-7, 
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Scenery and Travelling. 

“This country differs in some degree from 
the ideas I had of it from the representations 
made to me in England. It is not, in general, 
that picturesque and romantic country so much 
talked of there, although the scenery is some- 
times very fine. A traveller may go many miles 
in a wood, even in the located districts, without 
seeing any traces of human habitations ; and 
when he approaches a settler’s place, he sees a 
house and a few straggling buildings in the 
centre of fifty or a hundred acres of cleared, or, 
more generally, of partially cleared land, sur- 
rounded by an apparently interminable wood, 
or trees without underwood. Occasionally, 
houses of more important consideration are met 
with, surrounded by farm and other buildings, 
as in England, and placed in fine situations, 
which command views beyond the surrounding 
woodland; but there are not many of these 
above twenty miles from Sidney. There is 
seldom, if ever, any brushwood to be seen. 
Where the soil is pretty good it is lightly tim- 
bered, occasionally resembling a gentleman’s 
park; but the traveller soon loses this idea, 
from finding no mansion at the end of the scene. 
He plods on from park to park, as it were, all 
day, and rests at night, with his horse tethered 
beside him, near some pool of water. He then 
strikes a light, and makes a fire to boil his 
kettle and fry his bacon. If he can afford a 
tent with a pack-horse, he will of course have 
one; if not, a blanket and the hard ground are 
his bed and covering. If it rains, he strips off 
a sheet of bark from the nearest tree, and lies 
under it secure from harm. Should he get wet, 
he rarely takes cold, or experiences any other 
than a momentary inconvenience on awaking 
in the morning. * 

“If we could get rid of two annoyances, and 
introduce two European enjoyments in lieu of 
them, this would be the most agrecable climate 
in the world. The exportation would be the 
musquitos and the locusts; (the latter inhabit 
the trees in swarms, and during summer make 
the most disagreeable singing noise imagin- 
able:) the importation would be your singing 
birds and cool streams. We have our singing 
birds too, but not like the nightingale or the 
blackbird. We have the thrush, very much like 
yours in plumage and note; and a bird, the 
concluding note of which is like the “jug, jug,” 
of the nightingale; but they are shy singers. 
We have the magpie not unlike yours; itis the 
most constant singer, or rather whistler, of an 
agreeable nature, and particularly in the morn- 
ing early. Parrots and parroquets, as well as 
black and white cockatoos, are innumerable ; 
and the crow is here, exactly as in Europe, with 
a similar “ caw,” only rather hoarser and longer 
in its call. 

“The game consists of quails in abundance, 
the kangaroo, and emu. We have at this port 
great quantities of wild fowl. such as ducks, teal, 
&c.; also pelicans, crancs, herons, native com- 
panions, black swans innumerable, and other 
more curious birds, which I can neither name 
nor describe. Fish also abound here, including 
turtle, oysters, craw-fish, crabs, eels, &c. I be- 
lieve we can produce every European fruit and 
vegetable in perfection, and most, if not all, of 
the tropical vegetables and fruits, more parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of this port.” p. 48. 

The Seasons. 

“JT have now seen three seasons in this 
country—summer, autumn, and winter. The 
summer is a little too hot; but I have felt more 
inconvenience from hot weather in England 
than here: it lasts longer in this country, but 
you are sooner cool after exertion, and less 
iable to be chilled. The weather in autumn and 
winter is truly delightful, neither too hot nor 
too cold. I am told that the spring is equally 
agreeable; and that, although the winters are so 





mild, still nature appears to undergo an invi- 
gorating change as in colder regions. Animals 
lose their long coats; flowers spring up in the 
gardens and fields; birds begin to sing more 
generally ; and the trees, although evergreens, 
change their somewhat faded hue for the more 
refreshing green of spring.” p. 51. 
Advice to Colonists. 

“People who come here generally imagine 
they can do as in England. They take lodgings 
in Sydney, which is a most expensive place ; 
linger there to make connexions which gene- 
rally end, sooner or later, in mischief; and their 
money goes, they know not how. At last they 
fix upon a grant of land, and remove to it with 
inadequate means; and before returns can be 
made, they have spent all their money. ‘They 
then become disgusted and alarmed, mortgage 
their grants, and are at length disembarrassed of 
their little remains of property, by the con- 
nexion they lost so much valuable time in 
making at Sydney. 

“ When a person lands at Sydney it would be 
better for him to go to an inn, expensive as it is, 
and form no acquaintances of any kind till he 
has taken a little time to look about him. If he 
has a friend in the colony he can rely upon, it 
is fortunate for him: but if not, let him be 
cautious before he attempts to make one. He 
will soon learn by inquiry which of the settlers 
have more land than they can stock, and who 
are the most respectable of them. When he has 
ascertained these two things, let hin: purchase 
as many ewes as his means will enable him, be- 
fore he attempt to settle, or even to select his 
land. Most of the latest settlers are always 
ready and anxious to receive sheep on their 
land, to feed and manage, upon their having 
one-third or one-fourth of the produce. Suppose 
they take one-third, the young settler has the 
other two-thirds, without a penny of expense to 
him; and he thus begins to increase his income 
in a greater degree than he ‘could in any other 
way. Whilst he is selecting his grant, his flocks 
and herds (for he may do the same with cattle) 
are increasing beyond his personal expenditure, 
if he is prudent. As soon as he has fixed upon 
the land for his farm, let him build himself a 
log or a bark house, which he may do very 
cheaply, and make it very comfortable too. Then 
let him clear some land for cultivation, make a 
stock-yard for his cattle, enclose as large a pad- 
dock as he can for a horse or two and working 
oxen, and have some hurdles made for his sheep. 
He must also purchase a cart, plough, and set 
of harrows, at Sydney, where he can get them 
better adapted to his purposes than from Eng- 
land; then three oxen (if he can afford no 
more) and harness. With these, and other ne- 
cessary articles, he must proceed to his grant; 
and, until the enclosure alluded to is fenced off; 
or he becomes intimately acquainted with the 
country about his farm, he must tether the oxen 
during the night. When his hut is built, and 
stock-yard and hurdles made, lethim bring home 
his sheep and cattle, with their increase, that 
have been upon thirds, but not beiore, if he 
wishes to avoid trouble, vexations, and losses. 
By the time his grant is selected, his first crop 
of wheat harvested, and the measures pointed 
out effected, it may be eighteen months or two 
years. During this interval his sheep and cattle 
will have increased; he will have had some 
return, from the sale of wool, without any ad- 
vances but the prime cost of his sheep ; and he 
will probably, in point of property, be as good a 
man then as when he landed. Upon this plan, 
success is certain and comparatively easy, if his 
land be good and well chosen. But the young 
settler must take care not to spend ¢oo much in 
clearing for cultivation, before the increase of 
his flocks justify it ; for it is here that he must 
look for his most certain returns. Cattle will 
soon be sold for theirskins; and the production 








of grain, much beyond kis own consumption 
will only answer to a capitalist who can afford 
to hold it for-a market, unless the population at 
Sydney should increase considerably. The soil 
of Australia is generally poor: some rich patches 
are found on the banks of rivers and in more 
distant parts of the coast-line. These will pay 
to cultivate for a market, if one exist within 
a reasonable distance. Both the soil and the 
climate, however, as far as I have yet seen, ap- 
pear favourable to fine wool, which I think will 
ever be the staple article of New South Wales. 
This wool is the only production from the soil 
that can render it a flourishing country ; and as 
the fine climate renders it a healthy and an 
agreeable one to inhabit, there is no doubt but 
that population will increase in proportion to 
the quantity and quality of the soil that may be 
found in situations which offer facilities for 
transporting its productions to a remunerating 
market.” p. 54—56. 
The Natives. 

“ The natives are a mild and harmless race 
of savages; and where any mischief has been 
done by them, the cause has generally arisen, I 
believe, in bad treatment by their white neigh- 
bours. Short as my residence has been here, I 
have, perhaps, had more intercourse with these 
people, and more favourable opportunities of 
seeing what they really are, than any other 
person in the colony. My object has always 
been to conciliate them, to give them an interest 
in cultivating our friendship, and to afford them 
protection against any injuries or insults from 
the people on this establishment, or elsewhere, 
within my jurisdiction. They have usually been 
treated, in distant parts of the colony, as if they 
had been dogs, and shot by convict-servants, at 
a distance from society, for the most trifling 
causes, * ° 

“ The natives complained to me frequently, 
that ‘white pellow’ (white fellows) shot their 
relations and friends; and showed me many 
orphans, whose parents had fallen by the hands 
of white men, near this spot. They pointed 
out one white man, on his coming to beg some 
provisions for his party up the river Karuah, 
who, they said, had killed ten; and the wretch 
did not deny it, but said he would kill them 
whenever he could.” p. 57—8. 


We cannot accompany Mr. Dawson so 
far as our inclinations would lead us. We 
shall conclude therefore, at least for the 
present, with a specimen illustrative of the 
tastes and amusements of the unsophisticated 
people, who received from him that com- 
passionate regard, which none but a traitor 
to the great cause of mankind ever withholds 
from his less fortunate fellow-creatures. 

“ During a short residence at Port Stephens, 
in the month of January, and before I returned 
to the neighbourhood of Sydney to bring the 
establishment hither, [ was visited by a consi- 
derable tribe of the natives, who were very 
friendly and desirous of further acquaintance, 
I encouraged this disposition, by giving them 
such food as we had, and also some tobacco, of 
which they are excessively fond. I presented 
to each man a tomahawk, (or mago, as they call 
it,) which they prize above all things. They 
are exceedingly fond of biscuit, bread, or flour, 
which they knead and bake in the ashes, in the 
same manner as they see our people do it; but 
the article of food which appears most delicious 
to them, is the boiled meal of Indian corn; and 
next to it the corn roasted in the ashes, like 
chesnuts: of sugar too they are inordinately 
fond, as well as of everything sweet. One of 
their greatest treats is to get an Indian bag 
that has had sugar in it: this they cut into pieces 
and boil in water, They drink this liquor till 
they sometimes become intoxicated, and till 
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they are fairly blown out, like an ox in clover, 
and can take no more. 

“ Having, before I went to Sydney, discovered 
those things which were most to their taste, I 
took care to be well provided with them on my 
return here. Before I left Port Stephens, I 
intimated to them that I should soon return in 
a ‘corbon’ (large) ship, with a ‘ murry’ (great) 
plenty of white people, and murry tousand 
things for them to eat. Upon this they set up 
a great shout, and expressed the same boisterous 
pleasure that school boys do when a holiday, or 
any very agreeable treat is promised by their 
master. They promised to get me ‘ murry tou- 
sand bark.’ ‘Oh! plenty bark, massa.’ ‘ Plenty 
black pellow, massa: get plenty bark.’ ‘Tree, 
pour, pive nangry’ (three, four, five days) make 
plenty bark for white pellow, massa.’ ‘ You 
come back toon?’ ‘We look out for corbon 
ship on corbon water,’ (the sea). ‘We tee, 
(see,) massa.’ ‘We look out.’ ‘ We get it 
bark.’ After this they chattered among them- 
selves, laughed incessantly, and appeared over- 
joyed at what was to come. I then gave them 
a sugar-bag with some sugar, and an iron pot 
to boil it in. They bore these off in triumph 
to their camp, a few rods only from my tent; 
and when their mess was prepared, they sent to 
inform me that they wished to have a corrobery 
(dance) if I would allow it. As soon as I sig- 
nified to them that they might do what they 
pleased, they made an immense fire of dried 
wood, and set their pot of sugar-bag by the side 
of it. I observed them all to retire to their 
camp for a short ime ; and when they returned, 
they had figured different parts of their bodies 
with pipe-clay, in a very curious and even hand- 
some manner. They had chalked straight lines 
from the ankle up the outside of the thigh, 
which made them appear, by fire-light, as if 
they had hussar pantaloons on. ‘Their faces 
had been rubbed with red earth, like ochre ; and 
their breasts chalked with serpentine lines, in- 
terspersed with dots, &c. They were perfectly 
naked, as they always are ; and in thisstate they 
began to corrobery, or dance. 

“ A man with a woman or two act as musi- 
cians, by striking two sticks together, and sing- 
ing or bawling a song, which I cannot well 
describe to you: it is chiefly in half tones, ex- 
tending sometimes very high and loud, and then 
descending so low as almost to sink to nothing. 
The dance is exceedingly amusing, but the 
movement of the limbs is such as no European 
could perform: it is more like the limbs of a 
pasteboard harlequin, when set in motion by a 
string, than anything else I can think of. They 
sometimes change places from apparently indis- 
criminate positions, and then fall off in pairs; 
and after this return, with increasing ardour, in 
a phalanx of four and five deep, keeping up the 
harlequin-like motion altogether in the best 
time possible, and making a noise with their 
lips like ‘proo, proo, proo ;’ which changes suc- 
cessively to grunting, like the kangaroo, of 
which it is an imitation, and not much unlike 
that of a pig. Their eyes were all turned to- 
wards me; and when I laughed and appeared 
much pleased, they quickened their motion in 
phalanx, and raised the grunting in proportion, 
till they were tired: and in an instant they 
turned their backs and disunited, with a loud 
shout, which gradually turned into a hearty 
laugh.” p. 59—62. 


The Laurel and the Lyre; or, the best Fugi- 
tive Poetry of the last Thirty Years. 2 vols. 
London, 1830. Sharpe. 


A friend of ours—a bit of a poet too, with a 
touch of the critic in him—sent us a somewhat 
kind and gentle paper, showing forth the merits 
of these seven hundred and odd pages of fugitive 
verse, accompanied by seven columns of extracts 





from his favourite poets, male and female. We, 
as is our invariable practice, looked through and 
through the volumes. We instantly saw how it 
was: our friend’s good opinion of the work had 
been purchased, not by money—for we hold him 
above all price—but by the sagacious collec- 
tor, whoever he might be, inserting no less than 
nine pieces of stray verse which occasionally 
have dropped from our friend’s pen during the 
few years’ existence of those pleasing receptacles 
for gentle verse—the Annuals. We were wroth 
at this—and the more so, from having been 
pestered with a popinjay of a rhymester for 
three mortal hours, who, with his volume in 
his hand, had been lecturing us on the honey 
and sweet-milk poetry of this melodious age. 
Now, we agree with our friend, that “ The 
Laurel” and “ The Lyre” are neat and cheap 
volumes—that the publisher has done his best 
in externals, and that the printer has spared 
no pains to render them worthy of the press of 
Chiswick. Nor shall our praise end here :—one 
hundred pages or so are filled with poetry of 
“purest ray serene,” and two hundred more 
exhibit, by frequent outsparklings, the presence 
of the true metal; but of the four hundred and 
odd which remain, we can only say that they are 
generally smooth and flowing—full of the fine 
well-chosen words of the Muse, without any of 
her original feeling or sentiment—exhibiting 
everywhere the hectic flush of weakness striving 
beyond its strength, and showing nowhere the 
clear and healthy bloom of nature. 

Now, the fugitive poetry of the last thirty 
years, collected by a prudent and skilful hand, 
would make two volumes worthy of enduring 
while woods grow and waters run. It has 
been a period of honour to the muse, such as 
no other thirty years in our history can eclipse. 
The dramatic talent of the country has, indéed, 
come less into action than in the golden times 
of Elizabeth and James; but the romantic 
school has poured forth such an abundance of 
poems, ballads, and songs so varied, so original, 
and so vigorous, as no age can out-rival. The 
muse of our island sat, like a bird during winter, 
on a low snug perch, from the time of Collins 
and Gray, till the days of Cowper and Burns; 
and her voice was scarcely heard in the land. 
With those two noble poets she found the use 
of her wings at once, and, like the lark, rose 
perpendicularly to the sky. Both perished—one 
mentally, the other bodily—before their time ; 
but the example which they set of a fresh na- 
tural strain of poetry was not lost. A succession 
of great poets arose, and revived the brightness 
of better days. ‘he classic polish of Campbell 
—the vigorous n.-ve of Crabbe—the martial 
romance of Scott—the heroic tenderness of 
Southey—the philosophic grandeur of Words- 
worth—the native wildness and lyrical splen- 
dour of Wilson—the mingled strength and 
elegance of Rogers—the dramatic power of 
Joanna Baillie—the eye deep-read in nature of 
Grahame—the pastoral romance of Hogg—the 
lyric grace of Moore—the dark power and au- 
dacious majesty of the wilful Byron—the super-- 
natural splendour of Coleridge, and the moral 
dignity of James Montgomery ;—all these, and 
more than these, came pouring thick and fast— 
starting at once into life and beauty, like the 
fast-coming flowers of a northern summer, when 
the sun melts the snow from the ground. ‘Two 
only of these great poets have passed from among 
us, and both went in their youth; yet they 
were prolific in verse; nor indeed have any of 
those we have named been coy and backward : 
they have filled the land with charming songs. 
Moreover, many other poets of lower degree 
have added their verse—often both vigorous and 
elegant—to the strains of these regular songsters 
of the land. Fine poetry abounds. 

Now, into this garden no one could wander 
without finding flowers in abundance, of all 





scents and hues—like the “Rich Strand” of 
Spenser, at every step you set your foot on 
pearls and pure gold; yet the publisher has 
made a couple of volumes out of this splendid 
mass of fugitive poetry, which do anything but 
include the richest and rarest. How can we ac- 
count for this? Mr. Sharpe is a most worthy man 
—-skilful in the dimensions of saleable books— 
wise in the matter of binding and embellishment; 
but a little unacquainted, as most booksellers 
are, with the relative value of works of genius. 
Some suspicion of this sort seems to have flashed 
on his mind; and how to make a wise selection 
no doubt troubled him sorely. He knew too 
much of the nameless sons of song to induce 
him to confide the task to any one of our amiable 
“ Fugitive Bards,” inasmuch as the said bard- 
ling would infallibly discover that his own 
verses deserved frequent insertion, even to the 
exclusion of the strains of truly-inspired men. 
Well, and what did the publisher do? Marry, 
this—he collected the whole mass of fugitive 
poetry before him, and made his selection by 
casting the dice! Now this plan—evidently 
copied from the conscientious system of voting 
by ballot—though honest in intent, and resorted 
to by the publisher in pure simplicity of soul, 
was as likely to fish up, out of the deep stream 
of running verse, the mud and the gravel, as 
raise the sands of silver and of refined gold. 
Much of the finest poetry of the last thirty 
years made its escape by this singular mode of 
selection—the dice seem to have been loaded 
against the cause of good verse. This new Agra- 
rian Law has, like the old, condemned the richest 
and the best. 

Only imagine two volumes of the fugitive 
poetry of the last thirty years, which exclude 
the strains of one of our most original poets— 
James Hogg, and include but an indifferent 
selection from some of the others! The Ettrick 
Shepherd is a bard of God’s own making; edu- 
cated in the great school which nature keeps 
on Tweedside and Yarrow, his verses are far 
superior to the mushroom productions which 
spring up from that great “ stercoraceous 
heap,’ Scoticé “ Middenstead,” thecollege. Amid 
much that we dislike he has given us much that 
is truly excellent; strains which are steeped in 
pastoral sweetness to the very lips—strains, 
which, like his “ Kilmeny,” and the “ Epistle to 
Lady Anne Scott,” are at once glowing, and 
delicate, and original. We never loved games 
of chance, and shall never read the “ Ancient 
Mariner,”’ where, like the publisher and the 
printer’s devil of “ The Laurel” and “The Lyre,” 

“ The twain were casting dice,” 

without thinking of the gross injustice done to 
the bard of Ettrick. If unkindness has been 
shown to James Hogg, more than mere kind- 
ness has been shown to others. The dice have 
had a pretty considerable leaning towards bards 
of a lower degree—nay, like the attraction 
which is in amber, they have gathered many 
straws. How, but bya process of blind dicing, 
could Hogg be omitted, and a score of others, 
with and without names, be included? To judge 
by the frequency of insertion, of the loftiness of 
the poet, then would Alaric Watts be our Ho- 
mer, and Miss Landon our Sappho. Now, the 
poetry of Miss Landon is of a high kind, and 
that of Watts is soft and flowing; we have no 
objection to them—but, on the contrary, love 
them much ; and we are sure, had either of them 
had their hand on the dice, they would have 
thrown with right good-will for the Ettrick 
Shepherd. As it is, we cannot but lament the 
absence of the author of the “ Quéen’s Wake”’ 
from a collection professing to give the best 
fugitive poetry of the last thirty years, 

But that is not the worst. The verses of 
many of our minor poets are worthy of any 
company : we quarrel not with the daisy because 
it is not so lovely or so balmy as the rose; nor 
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do we dislike, but rather are pleased with the 
thistle in bloom, in spite of all its prickles: but 
here are flowers, not produced by the cunning 
hand of nature, but the work of the woman or 
the man-milliner, tied up in this great nosegay, 
and pushed into light as boldly as though.they 
were of the garden and the field. Alas! how few 
there are among the thousand and one bards of 
“The Laurel” and “ The Lyre” who write poetry 
—true, genuine soul-warm verse, conceived in 
the kindly ecstasy of nature, and stamped in the 
true vigour and delicacy of language? The 
voice of the muse is imitated by those innume- 
rable mocking-birds, whom the fatal facility of 
composition and the periodicals and annuals— 
to all who can rhyme sweetly, perfectly acces- 
sible—call into existence. We have the husks 
of the corn, but the grain is not there—we have 
the sound of the stream, but none of the refresh- 
ingness of the current. They have all the ready 
words of the muse, but then they are like a ma- 
gician’s charm from the lips of a pretender— 
impotent and meaningless. They abound with 
all manner of artificial raptures and assumed 
sensibilities; they weep by the opening flower ; 
they hang like a drooping willow over the run- 
ning stream; and when a robin-redbreast hops 
in their path, they are in ecstasies. They are 
continually straining, till 
“ The muses on their racks 
Scream like the windings of ter thousand jacks.” 

It is among these that most of the rhymes of 
**The Laurel” and “ The Lyre” have been found. 
All the letters of the alphabet which have figured 
in the Annuals for years, have found sanctuary 
here. We dread thee, John Sharpe. Hast thou 
not another Annual in contemplation, that thou 
thus seekest to conciliate all the inditers of 
verse, and woo them to become contributors ? 


The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. London. Long- 
man & Co. 


Tuts is a very delightful volume. Great dili- 
gence and care appear to have been used in the 
selection of the various well-written and inter- 
esting tales; while its poetry is pleasant and 
familiar, and just suited to captivate and inform 
the minds of young people. The story of “ To- 
nina” is excellent ; it is told in an elegant, easy 
manner, and is well calculated to awaken in 
the youthful reader a taste for historical research, 
while it hurries his fancy over regions of classic 
interest and ruins of departed grandeur. “The 
First Adventure of a Sailor” is delightful; we 
regret we cannot insert the whole of it. It is 
the tale of a grandfather: we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Before I was your age, Willy, I lost my 
father, and because my mother was very poor, [ 
was sent to sea. When I was nine years old I 
had made a voyage to Greenland, and seen many 
wonders—great, terrible, and beautiful. I ought 
to be able to amuse you with accounts of huge 
icebergs, of whale and seal fishing, and many 
other things. The peril, however, that had most 
power over my imagination, and, of course, the 
one I remember best, was the cat-o’-nine tails. 
So completely was I possessed, during that mi- 
serable year, with the dread of corporeal suffer- 
ing, that I saw nothing, felt nothing, and can 
relate nothing, of that trip. I never shall for- 
get the first time that I saw my mother after 
that Greenland voyage. I ran home as soon as 
I could get ashore, but my mother had left her 
house, and the people who had succeeded could 
not tell me where she was. I was in agonies— 
I ran along the market-place to the well-known 
abode of Sithy, the old cake-wife. She told me 
that my mother was sick, and poor, and .lived 
in a garret over the way. She said that she 
looked in upon her sometimes, but that she had 
no doctor, because she could not afford to pay 








one. I had a few shillings that had been given 
me before I went to sea; I had them in my 
hand, wrapped up in the corner of a handker- 
chief. I ran to the nearest doctor, showed him 
my money, and begged him to take it, and come 
and cure my mother. He smiled at the offer 
of my purse, but a tear started to his eye when 
he saw my distress, and he willingly followed 
me, when I ran towards the place where she lay. 
I had looked forward to the time when I should 
see my mother, as the end of all my distresses— 
and so indeed it was, in one sense. My dis- 
tresses! where were they now that my mother 
was suffering? Could I complain to her when 
she was so afflicted? Could I ask her to bur- 
then herself with me, when she scarcely could 
find food for herself? I was bound to my master 
for three years; if I ran away, as I had often 
planned so to do, there would be another pang 
for my mother. By slow degrees, through the 
kindness of the doctor, my mother recovered. 
In the meantime, the Old Ravensworth was 
again ready for sea, and with an aching heart 1 
had now to take leave of the only creature on 
earth that cared for me. For a week the ship 
lay at anchor in Shields Harbour, waiting for a 
wind. Everything was ready for sailing; we 
had but to slip her moorings, and be let off.” 

The vessel broke from her moorings—the 
crew were on shore—and the relator the only 
being on board. 

“ As for me,” said the grandfather, smiling, 
“my first feeling, when I found myself fairly 
over the Bar, was joy at having escaped from 
my savage shipmates. They are angry enough 
now, thought I, and swearing at me at a des- 
perate rate, but they cannot get at me this time. 
I shall have plenty to eat and to drink, and the 
cat-o’-nine-tails and I shall be friends this 
voyage. I went to the Captain’s cabin, I made 
some grog, and drank to my own health, to the 
health of Old England, tothe good ship Ravens- 
worth, and to canny Newcastle; and, growing 
bolder, noisier, and merrier with every toast, at 
last I filled a glass to my mother. 

“My mother! Scarcely had I heard myself 
pronounce her name, when the word, that single 
word, in the midst of all my revelry, sobered 
me. You don’t know how fearfully it sounded 
in the dark silent ship! In one instant, I felt 
all the loneliness, all the danger, all the horror 
of my situation. Mymother! she was weeping 
for me now, but what would she say to-morrow, 
when she heard that I was gone alone on the 
wide sea? I had left her sick and sorrowing— 
should I ever see her again? My mother! she 
might look out far, and look out long; my ship 
and I were on a ‘ wide turnpike ;’ the salt waves 
might roll over us for years, without bearing a 
plank, a cask, ora rope within the reach of man, 
that could tell a dumb tale of the wreck of the 
good old ship Ravensworth. 

“These, and many other thoughts, crowded 
on my mind, as I started at the words my lips 
had uttered, and felt the silence of the ship. At 
length, I threw myself on the floor, and burst 
into tears ;—into that agony, that heart-bursting 
grief which only children feel, because only 
children surrender themselves wholly to one im- 
pression. When that impression had worn itself 
out, fatigue, aided by the quantity of spirits I 
had taken, did its usual work, and I sobbed my- 
self to sleep. 

“When I awoke in the morning, the sleeve 
of my checked shirt was still wet with my tears, 
and that helped me to remember where I was. 
I got up, and ran on deck to look about me. I 
was glad the good west wind still blew me away 
from land, for I had sense enough to know that 
the worst that could happen to me would be, to 
be driven on the rocky coast of Northumber- 
land or Yorkshire. My last hope was, to fall 
in with some vessel either from Holland or the 


Baltic, and I looked anxiously round for a sail, 





but not one was to be seen along the clear line 
of the horizon. The ocean looked grey, the sky 
looked clear, the morning star was glittering, 
the clouds were pushing one another away to 
make room for the sun, and a fresh, steady 
breeze still came over the waters. 

“ Now, for the first time, I began to consider 
whether I could do anything towards my own 
safety. I thought, that as long as the provisions 
lasted, and as long as there was plenty of sea- 
room, I was safe, and that at last I must fall 
into the course of some ship, home-bound,.as I 
said before, from the Baltic. But my vessel was 
drifting about hither and thither, at the will of 
the winds and tides. How should I manage to 
make her keep a straight course, and preven} 
her from driving too much to leeward? I knew 
about as much of navigation as you do, Willy ; 
that is, I could make a little boat of my own 
manufacture sail across a pond. I remember, 
that when I put the rudder in a particular po- 
sition, the boat always used to get across at last, 
and I thought perhaps the Old Ravensworth 
might do so likewise. ‘I will make her carry 
sail,’ said I, ‘ and fasten the rudder, and she must 
go somewhere; she is only a bigger boat in a 
broader pond.’ Forthwith, I set to work; with 
some difficulty I hoisted the fore-stay sail, and 
hauled out the mizen; I lashed the helm mid- 
ships, and then, being easier in my mind, I went 
to get some breakfast. 

“For three weeks I was upon the German 
Ocean without seeing a moving ship or a living 
creature. Yes, living creatures I did see, by the 
bye, for numbers of fishes used to surround the 
ship, and sometimes two or three great ones 
would follow her for a whole day. Several times 
I fancied they were waiting for me, and then I 
looked fearfully at the great waves reared around 
me like a wall, and thought, what is there to 
prevent me from being swallowed up by the sea, 
and devoured by those frightful hungry things ? 
On one of these occasions, I found myself re- 
peating a prayer that my mother had taught me 
a long while ago, before I went to sea. It was 
the Lord’s Prayer; and though I said it at the 
time mechanically, rather as a charm than as a 
prayer, it brought to my mind some other things 
my mother used to tell me, of how there is a 
heaven to go to when we have done with this 
world, and a great deal beside, that you know 
and feel, but which I only half knew, and had 
never felt before. 

“Well, to cut my story short, after having 
been three weeks at sea, one morning when I 
went on deck, I saw land! Yes, I saw plainly 
a flat, low line of land, to the eastward. I did 
thank God then in the depth of my heart, as 
well as with my lips, and with a trembling hand 
I hoisted a signal of distress. Soon after, I saw 
a fishing-boat coming out towards me, and as 
soon as I could discern plainly the shapes and 
faces of the men, and hear them hail, I was so 
overjoyed that I could scarcely refrain trom 
throwing myself into the sea, to swim towards 
them. As soon as I caught a glimpse of their 
blue caps and broad breeches, I knew them for 
Dutchmen—I was on the west coast of Holland. 

“The fishermen’s wives received me with 
untold kindness. They could not understand a 
word I said, but they kissed me, and fed me, 
and wiped my tears away. My story was soon 
made known. A geptleman of Harlaem imme- 
diately wrote word to the proprietors, of the fate 
of their vessel, and soon afterwards I was sent 
back to my mother, as happy asa king, with my 
pockets full of money, to tell the marvellous 
tale, and shine the hero of the day at Newcastle. 

“This was not all. My adventure brought 
me into notice, and was the cause of all my suc- 
cess in after-life; for many of the friends I then 
gained, are my friends still ; and the word friend, 
among North-country people, does not mean 
nothing. My mother lived in peace and plenty 
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the rest of her days, and I was set free from my 
tyrannical master, and, what was better than all, 
one good man sent me to school, where I learned 
to read.” : » 

The poetry throughout this entertaining work 
has considerable merit. We select the following 
stanzas, by Miss Jewsbury, for their simplicity 
and sweetness :— 

I am far from Home. 
I am far, far from Caffer-land—far, far away 
From the blossoming trees that the sun made so gay ; 
From the deep flowing rivers, the ever bright sky, 
And birds that were brighter than flowers could they fly ; 
And though England be greener,each step that | roam, 
But helps to remind me—I’m far, far from home ! 
1 remember it well ;—and the hut that was ours, 
Hedged in by mimosas with yellow ball-flowers, 
And the dwarf coral-tree where the sugar-bird clung, 
Nor left till the blossoms all withering hung ; 
low I gathered wild figs and the rock honey-comb, 
When I was not, as now I am—far, far from home! 


And the tales of my father so brave and so dear, 
How he hunted the lion with musket and spear, 

At the elephant’s eye with deadly aim thrust 

Until, like a mountain, he rolled in the dust ; 

And then how my mother—O yonder sea-foam, 

How it makes me remember I’m far, far from home ! 
But still they were kind friends that brought me away, 
My father and mother are dead many a day ; 

And though wreaths of the Babylon-willow no more 

1 shall weave, or pick nautilus shells on the shore, 

1 can learn, what will teach me wherever | roam, 
To look up to heaven, and feel not far from home. 


On the Recent Improvements in the Art of dis- 
tinguishing the various Diseases of the Heart; 
being the Lumleyan Lectures, delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians in the year 1829. 
By John Elliotson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S., &c. 
Folio. London, 1830. Longman & Co. 


Ir was at the particular request of the learned 
President of the College, Dr. Elliotson informs 
us, that he undertook to deliver these lectures. 
Unbiassed by prejudice, the subject he chose was 
that “ illustrative of some modern, and for the 
most part recent, improvements in diagnosis.” 
This subject he has handled in an able and 
efficient manner, honourable alike to himself 
and the profession of which he is so distinguished 
a member. 

The reliance to be placed on diagnosis, in 
diseases of the chest, although considerably im- 
proved by the system of percussion so success- 
fully adopted by Avenbrugger, was, until the 
more recent and important discovery of auscul- 
tation by Laennec, extremely imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. Certain diseases of the heart and 
lungs, were, even by the most eminent prac- 
titioners, often treated as those of a very opposite 
character. So similar indeed are the symptoms, 
that, without the aid of percussion and ausculta- 
tion, it is almost impossible to distinguish them. 
Often, after death, has disease of the heart been 
discovered, when its presence, during life, had 
not, in the most remote degree been suspected ; 
and, on the other hand, disease has been attri- 
buted to the heart, when, upon post mortem ex- 
amination, that organ has been found in a per- 
fectly-healthy condition. The accuracy, however, 
with which we are now enabled to judge of the 
diseases of the pectoral cavity, and the opinion 
which may be formed as to the exact nature of 
the lesion, by the use of that simple acoustical 
instrument, the stethoscope, are hardly to be 
credited, particularly when we remember the 
former obscurity of their diagnostic symptoms, 
so much, and so justly complained of by Baglivi. 
Notwithstanding their ifvestigation is now ren- 
dered comparatively easy and certain, yet (with 
regret be it spoken) such is the efiect of pre- 
judice, not to use a harsher term, that this 
valuable discovery of Laennec’s is still by many 
looked upon as a wild, speculative, mechanical 
means, and ridiculed by them as much as the 
by-gone and reputed sciences of alchemy, uro- 
scopy, and mesmerism. 





We have derived much pleasure from the 
perusal of this valuable and elaborate work, but 
cannot take leave of it without a parting word 
or two in praise of the engravings. The accu- 
racy of the drawing of these illustrations, we 
can ourselves bear testimony to, having attended 
Dr. Elliotson’s lectures at the college, when the 
morbid specimens, from which they were taken, 
were exhibited. For these correct and beautiful 
delineations Dr. Elliotson is indebted to Mr. 
Alcock, a gentleman well known both in the 
literary and medical world, and who does not 
consider a portion of that time, unoccupied by 
his professional duties, misspent in delineating 
the morbid structure of the human body, either 
by his pencil, or by modelling in wax; as a 
proficient in the latter art, he certainly in this 
country stands unrivalled. 








The Life of Titian ; with Anecdotes of the distin- 
guished Persons of his Time. By James North- 
cote, R.A. 2 vols. 8¥°, London, 1830. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 


TuEsE volumes have come late into our 
hands, and though we have read them with all 
reasonable attention, we would, with the leave 
of our readers, rather sleep upon our judgment. 
When Northcote came translated to us through 
Hazlitt, there was something admirably pleasant 
in the garrulity of the “old man eloquent;” but 
now that he we again request to be per- 
mitted to sleep upon our judgment ; and through- 
out this whole paper, we mean that Mr. North- 
cote shall speak for himself. First, then, of 
painting generally :—“ I will in this place,” says 
the veteran, “venture to give my opinion, that 
there is no way so improving to a student, as to 
finish his pictures to the utmost minuteness in 
his power; by which means he will acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the exact forms and cha- 
racter of the parts. If he has a genius for the 
art, he will soon discover what he may treat 
slightly or leave out of his work ; and if he has 
none, he will be enabled, by this method, to give 
such an air of truth to his productions as will 
pass for merit with a large part of the commu- 
nity, by which he will be secure of employment, 
and will also have a certain claim to respect. 
But a careless, and what is often supposed to be 
a bold manner, when practised by the ignorant, 
is detestable, and shows a kind of unfeeling as- 
surance, as if the artist said, ‘ Anything is good 
enough for the public!’” i. 11-12. 

Having thus spoken of painting generally, 
the reader may desire to hear the judgment of 
the modern painter on the chef-d’cuvre of the 
greatest man of the Venetian school:— 

‘Let us now return to Titian and his works. 
It was at this time (1520) that he painted for 
the altar of the chapel of San Pietro Martire, in 
the church of St. John and St. Paul, at Venice, 
the death of that saint. In this composition, the 
saint is represented larger than life, tallen on the 
ground, attacked by a soldier. He is mortally 
wounded in the head, and the agonies of death 
are in his face. His companion is flying, whose 
looks exhibit great terror. In the air are two or 
three little angels, descending with the crown of 
martyrdom, and surrounded by a sudden blaze 
of glory, shedding a light over the landscape, 
which is most admirable. It is a woody country. 
In the foreground are several alder-trees, exe- 
cuted with such perfection as it is much easier 
to envy than to imitate. The fear in the friar’s 
face, who is making his escape, is well expressed. 
It seems as if one heard him crying out for 
mercy. His action is rapid, as that of one who 
is in extreme danger; and his friar’s dress is 
exquisitely managed, so as to show the proper 
developement of the figure in swift motion. 
There is no example of drapery better disposed 
for effect. The face of St. Peter has the pale- 
ness usually attendant on the approach of 








death. He puts forth an arm and a hand so 
well expressed, that, as a good critic has said, 
nature seemed conquered by art. The tall 
branching trees, with the flashing lights of the 
troubled sky, would seem to indicate that some- 
thing terrible was passing below, even if it were 
not visible; and the distant Alps discovered 
between the trees impress the spectator with 
horror of the dreary and desolate spot (so fit for 
such a deed ) on which the murder is perpetrated. 
Indeed this composition is the most celebrated 
of any he ever painted, being the best under- 
stood of all his works; and I think that it is 
justly deserving of the name given to it, and by 
which it is universally known, ‘ The picture with- 
out a fault. This inimitable chef-d’ceuvre was 
one of the first objects that attracted the atten- 
tion of the French, and was for atime one of the 
principal ornaments of the Louvre. It is now 
restored to its original place in the church of St. 
John and St. Paul, at Venice.” i. 43-44. 

Without quoting the opinion of Algarotti or 
Sir Joshua, we think it may be interesting to 
give the judgment of Peter Aretin on this pic- 
ture, from a letter addressed to Tribolo, the 
Florentine sculptor :— 

“The miraculous effects of your industry have 
been also recounted to me by the author of that 
Saint Peter Martyr, which converted you and 
Benvenuto into statues of astonishment when 
you first beheld it. Your eyes were dazzled and 
your intellects confounded in looking at that 
work, which displays at once all the terrors of 
death, and all the real sorrows of life, in the 
countenance and person of him who has fallen 
on the ground. You were struck with wonder 
at the exact imitation, at the cold and livid hues 
which appear on the point of the nose, and at 
the extremities of the body; and you could not 
refrain from expressing your admiration aloud, 
when contemplating the figure of the dying 
man’s companion, who presents in his whole ap- 
pearance the agonies of cowardice and the pale- 
ness of fear. Truly, you pronounced a very 
just sentence on the merits of this grand picture, 
when you said to me that there was nothing in 
Italy that was finer. What can be more beauti- 
ful than the wonderful group of cherubs in the 
air, and the wind, which seems as if it were root- 
ing up the trees, and throwing about branches 
and leaves in every direction? What a land- 
scape is displayed in all the simplicity of nature! 
What beautiful rocks, clothed with grass, and 
bathed in the waters flowing from their springs ! 
These are the wonders produced by the divine 
Titian, whose benign modesty salutes you most 
warmly, who offers himself and all he possesses to 
you, meaning that the love and atfection he bears 
your fame are unequalled. I cannot express to 
you how anxious he is to see the figures, which 
I before said you are so kind as to make me a 
present of. Believe me, I shall not pass over it 
in silence or without gratitude.” i. 47—9. 

And the judgment of Michael Angelo on Ti- 
tian and the Venetian painters generally :— 

“ One day Michael Angelo, in company with 
Vasari, paid a visit to Titian in the Belvidere, 
to see a picture he was then finishing of a 
naked female figure, representing Danaé with 
Jupiter descending to her in a shower of gold. 
While in the presence of Titian, they bestowed 
great praise on his performance; but as soon 
as they were come away and began to make 
their observations upon Titian’s works in gene- 
ral, Buonarotti commended him highly, saying 
his colouring was most excellent, as well as his 
manner of execution; but that it was a great 
pity the Venetian ‘painters had not a better 
mode of study, and that they were not early 
initiated in sound principles of drawing and 
composition, ‘For I am conscious,’ says he, 
‘that if this man was as much assisted by art 
as he is by nature, no mortal could go further. 
He has a noble spirit; but at present having 
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no knowledge of design, he in his imitation of 
the life corrects nothing nor attempts to make 
it better, though possessed of a manner so easy 
and beautiful, so full of truth and animation. 
But certain it is, that not having studied the 
best works of the ancients, the Veneti:rs know 
not how to mend or give a grace and perfection 
to their works beyond their model, whichis never 
perfect in all its parts. The moderns in general 
cannot, from their own resources, be correct, 
but are obliged to make a literal copy of the ob- 
ject before their eyes, not knowing what it ought 
to be.’ However, this inimitable figure, which 
Titian painted for the Cardinal Farnese, Michael 


Angelo frequently went to see, and gazed at it |. 


with rapture and astonishment.” i. 273-4. 

Of Titian’s colouring, Mr. Northcote ob- 
serves: — 

“ T cannot but think that Titian hada consi- 
derable advantage in the improvement of his 
taste for colouring, from having been in his 
first studies taught fresco-painting, by which 
his eye was early inured to that fresh, clear, 
and unadulterated tone which is unavoidably 
preserved in all those works that are done with- 
out oil. It was by degrees he crept into the 
knowledge of the use of oil, without having 
had his eye familiarized by early habit to the 
heavy, dingy, slimy effect of various oils and 
megilps; which, as they more and more pre- 
vail, soak up and destroy the wholesome fresh- 
ness and purity of the tints, and reduce them 
at last to the saturated appearance of an oil- 
skin umbrella. Artists who paint in water- 
colours justly wish to give their pictures the 
force and finish of oil; as those who paint in 
oil should endeavour to impart to their tints, 
the clear and vivid purity of water-colours. 
And the clearness of the one, with the depth 
and solidity of the other, is what Titian posses- 
sed the power of uniting beyond any other 
painter that ever lived.” p. 60—1. 

Of the Venetian school, of Titian’s mean 
jealousy, and of the zeal and perseverance of 
Tintoret, he adds :— 

“ Although Titian had not disciples who imi- 
tated him in everything, the Venetians were 
nevertheless more fortunate in Paul Veronese 
and Tintoret, who, though they imbibed the 
principles and formed their style from Titian, 
did not neglect the study of nature, and were 
therefore superior to the servile copyists of any 
master whatever. Titian, by reason of his great 
age, continued the practice of his art nearly as 
long as his scholars. He also happily outlived 
the turbulence of the wars which wasted Italy 
in his time, and was in that part of it which felt 
the calamity the least. His jealousy of others, 
however, prevented him from properly founding 
a school; for as soon as tliey gave any promise 
of excellence, he drove them from him, or di- 
verted them from the pursuit of art. This 
happened with respect to Tintoret, and to his 
‘brother, 

“ Tintoret was placed by his father as a dis- 
ciple of Titian, under whom he had the advan- 
tage of studying for some time. The rapidity 
of his advancement, which outstripped that of 
all his fellow-students, alarmed the apprehen- 
sions of his instructor, who had the meanness 
to expel him from his school. This indignity, 
so unjust and unmerited, did not abate his 
courage nor interrupt his progress; it only 
served to inspire him with more vigorous and 
extensive views, and he formed the daring pro- 
ject of creating a new style of composition, In 
a short time be established a school of art, 
founded on a union of the beauties of Venetian 
colouring with the Florentine grandeur of de- 
sign; and to excite the emulation of his disci- 
ples, he had the following precept inscribed on 
the wall of his painting-room, Jl disegno di 
Michel Angelo, é il colorito di Tiziano. He fur- 
nished himself with the best casts from the 





figures of the Tomb of the Medici, by Michael 
Angelo: these models were sent him from Flo- 
rence. They were taken by Daniel da Volterra, 
from the marbles on the tombs. From these, 
Lanzi says, his studies were unremitted; he 
often continued them by lamp-light, for the 
purpose of giving greater breadth and effect to 
his light and shade. To acquire a perfect ac- 
quaintance with fore-shortening, which was less 
studied by the Venetians than the Lombards, he 
is said to have suspended his models in the air, 
and frequented the lectures and dissections of 
anatomists to gain a complete knowledge of the 
muscular construction of the human figure.” 


Titian, who had succeeded, not without dif- 
ficulty, in getting the Emperor, Charles the 
Fifth, to sit to him, found himself deprived of 
the anticipated honour of being the only artist 
who could boast of that favour, by a curious 
manceuvre :— 

“ The affair is thus related. 

* Alfonso Lombardi was at this time at Bologna. 
He was well known to Titian, who had a great 
friendship for him, both as a man and as an in- 
genious sculptor. Alfonso had a great desire 
to make a wax model of the Emperor: and as 
a very small apparatus was necessary, for this 
purpose, he could easily conceal it. So without 
given Titian the slighest hint of his intention, 
he earnestly intreated the latter to be so gracious 
as to permit him to be in the room at the time 
his Majesty sat to him; and he would be con- 
tented to pass and act as his servant to help him 
to his colours, &c. Titian being in a courteous 
humour, and having a kindness for Alfonso, as 
he was not a painter, readily consented to his 
request; and accordingly, the cunning Alfonso 
very humbly followed our artist to the Empcror’s 
apartment, and placed himself behind Titian’s 
chair, so as to seekhim at work but not to be 
seen by him, as he was fully occupied by his 
own task. 

* Alfonso having as good a view of the Em- 
peror as Titian himself, now secretly took out 
of his sleeve a little box in the form of a medal, 
and began to make a portrait of his Majesty in 
clay or wax; and had just completed it when 
Titian also having finished his, was making his 
obeisance. The Emperor rose from his seat, and 
Alfonso was hastily shutting up his little box, 
and putting it in his sleeve, when his Majesty 
said to him—‘ Show me what you have been 
doing.’ He then was obliged, though with fear 
and humility, to deliver his work into the Em- 
peror’s hands, who having attentively looked at 
it, appeared highly delighted, and asked him— 
‘Canst thou execute this in marble?’ ‘ May 
it please your Sacred Majesty, yes!’ replied 
Alfonso. ‘Do it then,’ said the Emperor, ‘and 
when it is finished, bring it to me at Genoa.’ ” 


We have lately had some curious exhibitions 
in the law courts, on the subject of retouching 
old pictures. Take the judgment of Titian, even 
when such a mar as Sebastian del Piombo ven- 
tured todabble with them:— 

“Lodovico Dolce relates an anecdote, told 
him by Titian himself, which is this. When 
Rome was sacked by the soldiers of the Duke 
of Bourbon, some Germans among them were 
quartered in the Pope’s palace of the Vatican ; 
when unluckily, either by carelessness or de- 
sign, some of the heads of the figures, in one of 
the chambers painted by Raphael, were greatly 
injured ; and on Pope Clement’s return to his 
palace, being extremely hurt at seeing those 
exquisite heads so much defaced, he re 
Bastiano de] Piombo to repair them. Titian, 
while at Rome, went of course to the palace, 
and in passing through the apartments, accom- 
panied by Bastiano, stedfastly fixed his atten- 
tion upon these pictures of Raphael, which he 
had never seen before ; and coming to the parts 
that Bastiano had repaired, and discerning the 





wide difference between them and the others, 
he, with great warmth and resentment, asked 
him, ‘ What presumptuous ignorant wretch had 
spoiled those heads?’ not knowing, nor even 
suspecting, that they had been restored by Se- 
bastiano.” i. 275-6. 

Of the celebrated picture of the “ Last Sup- 
per,” in the Escurial, Mr. Northcote thus writes, 
and then gives Titian’s letter, with which we 
shall conclude our present notice, and then sleep 
on our judgment of the work :— 

“In a letter, which is preserved, from Titian 
to Philip, he informs the King, that he had been 
seven years employed in painting it. This must 
surely be understood with latitude as to other 
intermediate compositions; for though the artist, 
as it is well known, lived to a very uncommon 
age, yet the life of a patriarch would scarce suf- 
fice to warrant undertakings of such labour, nor 
would the reward of two thousand golden scudi, 
which the King sent him by way of Genoa, and 
which was in fact a magnificent price in those 
times, be a proportionable compensation for the 
dedication of so great a portion of his time. The 
composition, which is called The Glory of Titian, 
that of Christ in the Garden, and the Santa Mar- 
garita with the Dragon, have often been described 
and duly praised; but the scrupulous sanctity 
of the monks was offended at some liberties 
taken by Santa Margarita in tucking up her 
robe, and discovering part of a very graceful 
leg; a thing not seemly to be done when in 
company with a dragon, especially as all dra- 
gons have not the prudence and good faith of 
that which was in keeping by the Hesperides; 
but Luca Jordano’s rapid pencil pieced the pet- 
ticoat, which now renders the lady fit to see 
company. This is the remark of Cumberland. 

“ The letter of Titian to Philip, on the subject 
just referred to, is as follows :— 

“* To His Catholic Mujesty Philip the Second, 

Madrid. 

“¢The Supper of our Lord, which IT formerly 
promised to your Majesty, is now, by the grace 
of God, completed. I began it about seven 
years ago, and have laboured upon it almost 
continually, being desirous to leave to your Ma- 
jesty, in this last stage of my life, the greatest 
proof of my early devotion to your Majesty that 
it is in my power to give. God grant that it 
may appear as good to your excellent judgment 
as I have endeavoured to make it, in the hope 
of giving you satisfaction. Your Majesty will 
receive it at an early day, consigned to your 
Secretary, Garzia Ernando, according to your 
commands. Meanwhile, I supplicate your in- 
finite clemency, that if ever, at any time, any 
part of my very long services have been agrec- 
able to you, you will deign to compassionate me; 
so that I may no longer be tormented by your 
Ministers, in receiving my allowance sometimes 
by an express from Spain, sometimes from the 
Chamber at Milan; that I may live in more 
tranquillity for the few days which remain for 
me to spend in your service. And I trust your 
Majesty will not be less merciful to me than 
was the Emperor your father (of glorious me- 
mory) but will make your Ministers execute 
your benevolent orders, which towards me have 
always been so condescending, by which means 
I shall be freed from a thousand continually 
harassing cares, in striving to obtain my small 
pittance, and be able to spend the whole of my 
time in serving you with my labours, without 
being obliged to waste the greater part of it, as 
I am now compelled to do, in writing here and 
there to your different negotiators, not without 
a very serious expense to me, and almost always 
in vain, or else receiving only some very trifling 
sum after a length of time. I am certain, most 
clement Sire, that if your Majesty knew in part 
the trouble I have had in this affair, your infinite 
piety would compassionate me; and peradven- 
ture would show some sign of your great benig- 
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nity, in ordering a schedule to be written for 
me, as I assure you, that notwithstanding your 
goodness, I have never received any sum equal 
to your kind intentions, on account of their 
forms in paying me. And this is the reason 
that I am now obliged to seek relief at the fect 
of my most Catholic Lord, supplicating your 
compassion to provide for my misfortune by 
some gracious expedient: so that you may no 
longer be wearied by my complaints, and that I 
may be in future freed from these vexatious 
cares, and enabled to employ myself wholly in 
your service.—I kiss your Catholic Majesty’s 
hands. Your most devoted and most humble 
servant, 
6“ TiTran.” 
“* Venice, August 5, 1554.’ ” 





Mémoires de Beaumarchais. 4 vols. 18°, Paris, 

1830. 

Turse Memoirs, which are hitherto very little 
known in England, have at length been included 
in a collection entitled “La Bibliothéque des 
Amis des Lettres,” published at a very mode- 
rate price, and thus placed within the reach of 
every person. Unlike the Confessions of Rous- 
seau, the Memoirs of Marmontel, or any 
other celebrated piece of autobiography with 
which we are acquainted, this curious work 
forms a species by itself—somewhat allied to 
the “‘ Causes Celébres,” but still different. From 
the light, gay, and almost frivolous character 
generally attributed to the author, we should 
have decided, @ priori, that his “ Mémoires” 
could have been little more than an assemblage 
of lively anecdotes, calculated, like all works of 
the kind, to afford a great deal of amusement, 
and very little else. The contrary of all this 
is the fact. The whole work is a picture, and 
a terrible picture it is, of the various ways 
in which justice was publicly bought and sold 
in France under the ancient government. Not 
that, in composing his book, the author had any 
intention of making out sucha picture. His 
whole endeavours were directed towards the 
clearing up of his own character. But in doing 
this, so many details were to be entered into, so 
many circumstances related, and so many cha- 
racters and peculiarities of manners depicted, 
that, in order to answer a temporary purpose, a 
work was written which must continue to in- 
terest posterity. 

The “ Memoirs of Beaumarchais” are, in one 
word, the history of a lawsuit, or rather a suc- 
cession of lawsuits—nothing more. This fact, 
which is not attempted to be disguised from the 
reader, at first disinclines one from entering 
upon the perusal of the book. What, we say to 
ourselves, have we to do with his disputes with 
this count or that judge? What interest can we 
possibly take in the unravelling of such affairs ? 
Nevertheless, the charms of style prevail. We 
dip here and there into the narrative, and, 
observing with what natural and vigorous 
simplicity the events commemorated, whether 
trifling or important, are placed before us, our 
curiosity is incessantly excited; and we at length 
eagerly follow the writer through the annals of 
his interminable struggles. At the outset, the 
question is merely a question of money. A cer- 
tain rich man, having had some transactions, of 
what kind is not specified, with Beanmarchais, 
finds himself, upon making up their accounts, 
considerably his debtor, and a memorandum of 
the affair is made out, exactly stating the sum. 
Four months after this, the man dies without 
discharging the debt, and our author applies to 
his heir. This heir, the Count de la Blache, 
feels no inclination, notwithstanding the im- 
mense sums he has just received, to pay Beau- 
marchais, but, on the contrary, throws out in- 
Sinuations against the justice of the demand, 
resists it, and, the affair being brought into a 





court of law, exerts all the influence of his rank 
and connexions to defeat the claims of our au- 
thor. For once, however, justice and right pre- 
vail. Beaumarchais gains the trial, and imagines 
the money already in his pocket. But this was 
merely for want of understanding the character 
of his adversary, of the laws of France, or rather 
of those who administered them, and sported at 
pleasure with the rights of the community. The 
Count de la Blache appeals to a new court, and 
M. Beaumarchais loses the trial. Years had 
now been consumed in the dispute; but the par- 
ties, by no means fatigued with their exertions, 
continue to expose the weakness and absurdity 
of the institutions of their country. Beaumar- 
chais appeals, in his turn, to the King’s council, 
who annul the previous decision, but hand over 
the affair to the parliament of Aix for final de- 
cision. At length, after eight years of consulta- 
tions, decisions, annullings, appeals, and pro- 
digious expense, the parliament decides for 
Beaumarchais, and the Count de la Blache is 
compelled to succumb to his plebeian adversary. 

Such is the outline of the principal event 
narrated in these Memoirs. But the interest 
springs not out of the nature of the transaction, 
which, though somewhat extraordinary when 
contemplated in all its bearings, is yet too 
much akin to common lawsuits, powerfully 
to command our sympathy: it is the skill, the 
ingenuity, the simplicity, the natural and grace- 
ful style, in which the various little circumstances 
into which the main action branches out, are 
described, that interest and amuse us. For ex- 
ample, the wife of one of the King’s council 
accepts a bribe for procuring our author an 
audience of her husband. ‘The thing itself is 
by no means very uncommon ; but the history 

f this little affair is amusing in the highest de- 
gree. A kind of stage rises before the reader’s 
fancy; the actors, various in rank, character, 
and occupation, present themselves— perform 
their part—make their speeches—retire. Then 
follow the consequences. ‘The author is accused 
before the parliament of Paris of bribery and 
corruption—numerous intrigues are hatched 
against him—his friends at court by turns en- 
courage and desert him—his friends are trans- 
formed into enemies by the force of money—and, 
thus abandoned to himself, he undertakes his 
own defence against court, parliament, and faith- 
less friends. And here we perceive the pro- 
digious force of genius. The persecuted, wrong- 
ed, calumniated, and betrayed author takes up 
his pen,—and riches, rank, and power give way 
and vanish, as it were, into empty air before the 
attacks of eloquence. Our feelings, as we read, 
are enlisted on the side of the skilful and im- 
passioned pleader, and his enemies become the 
object of our utter contempt and scorn. 

One of the most curious and entertaining por- 
tions of the whole work is what may be called 
the “ Episode of the Fifteen Guineas.” It is a 
truly admirable little piece. The lady who re- 
quires this paltry bribe under false pretences, 
is threatencd to be examined upon the subject 
before the parliament. Her husband, a man 
powerful at court, a member of this parliament, 
and withal arich and extensively-connected in- 
dividual, is in the greatest imaginable per- 
plexity on the occasion. Had the bribe been a 
large one, it would have been some consolation ; 
but that the young and handsome wife of one of 
the King’s council should receive a bribe of 
“fifteen guineas” !—aye, that was the rub. The 
councillor is in despair. First, he resolves to 
procure a lettre de cachet to arrest his wife, 
and conceal her in some convent. Then the 
man through whom the bribe was conveyed is 
to be spirited off to Holland—consultations are 
held—the wife, apparently, refuses to retire to 
a convent—the agent’s wife will not permit him 
to reduce her to a state of widowhood, even for 
“a consideration” —and, in the end, the “ great 





man” is compelled to submit to have his wife 
examined, interrogated, cross-questioned, ex- 
posed to the necessity of lying, prevaricating, 
and contradicting herself and him before the 
whole court and parliament—and, what was still 
worse, before his enemy. The courts of law in 
France have never been remarkable for their 
delicacy; but the lady now examined, young as 
she was, shocked them by her unnecessary iin- 
modesty. She made allusions—she ostenta- 
tiously dwelt upon indelicate circumstances— 
and Beaumarchais, who, in default of counsel, 
examined her himself, maliciously brought her 
back again and again, though with well-affected 
reluctance, to this critical point, and exhibited 
her as a laughing-stock to the whole court. This 
was one way of avenging himself upon his im- 
pudent persecutor. But the worst remained. 
The same pen which composed the “ Marriage 
of Figaro,” also compiled the “ History of the 
Fifteen Guineas,’ and thus rendered the prin- 
cipal actors in it the objects of immortal scorn. 
We advise our readers to peruse these curious 
“ Memoirs,” or rather “Pleadings,” (for they 
are by no means biographical,) for the sake of 
getting something more than a glimpse into the 
manners of those times, but, above all things, 
of discovering the indescribable meanness of the 
great. 

Beaumarchais was a great admirer of the fair 
sex; and this part of his character, which was 
well known, rendered even his best actions sus- 
pected when the ladies were concerned. His 
lawsuit was no sooner gained, to the great an- 
noyance of the haughty noblesse, than he was 
again plunged up to the ears in new difficulties, 
or rather annoyances, for this time the lawyers 
had nothing to do with the business. A Swiss 
lady and her husband, residing in Paris, and 
hating each other as cordially as any married 
pair ever did, now come upon the scene. The 
whole story possesses a deeper interest than 
the greater number of those most interesting 
things, called romances ; but it is much tov long 
to be repeated in this place. 





Two Memoirs read before L’ Académie Royale des 
Sciences at Paris, on the successful Inhalation of 
diluted Chlorine in the early stages of Pulmonary 
Consumption, as a remedy capable of prolonging 
life, and of alleviating the distressing symptoms 
in the more advanced stages of that complaint ; 
with Cases, &c. Translated from the French 
of M. Gannal, by William Horatio Potter, 
M.R.I. Operative Chemist. London, 1830. 
Callow & Wilson. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, its Pre- 
vention and Remedy. By John Murray, F.S.A. 
F.L.S. F.HLS. F.G.S, &c. &c. London, 1830. 
Whittaker & Co. 

TuERF {s no profession, for the right exercise 

of whic so much preparatory study is required 

as that of medicine—none in which a regular 
education is so indispensable. Anatomy, che- 
mistry, materia medica, each of these subjects 
requiring extensive and practical knowledge, 
are, after all, merely the ground-work on which 
must be raised the future superstructure of 
professional skill; the other subjects of study 
are numerous, and each more than sufficient 
to occupy a life. A man of common edu- 
cation may, by attentive reading, become well 
versed in theology or law; but with medicine 
or surgery he cannot—he must attend the 
schools in which these are taught, must be an 
eye-witness, an attentive observer of the me- 
chanism of the system on which he is to exer- 
cise his future art, and of the means and instru- 
ments he is to employ~he must study the 
nature of the human body in health, its innu- 
merable changes in disease. The ancients 
termed him the wisest man who deeply felt that 
he knew little, The more extensive our infor- 
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mation, the more we are conscious of our defi- 
ciencies, of the limited extent of our faculties, 
and the boundless fields on which they may be 
exercised. He must be a bold and a reckless 
man, who, starting up from a profitless pallet, 
ventures at once into the territories of medicine 
—such has been, and is Mr. Long. Of this man 
and his pretended cures the chief advocate has 
been the Literary Gazette ; the influence of that 
paper has been lent to give to him a baleful 
iy and fame. The editor of that work, 
to speak in gentle phrase, has been greatly 
censurable. No medical man could have been 
concerned in such absurd folly: he would have 
known too well the extensive and difficult nature 
of medical science ; he could never have written 
such articles as have appeared in that Journal 
in reference to Mr. Long; and for a non- 
medical man, it was the height of infatuation. 


Mr. St. John Long has, for a considerable 
time, been figuring as a pretended curer of con- 
sumption ; and it is incredible what numbers of 
people,—ay—and many of them of noble blood, 
have been subjected to his processes of counter 
irritation and inhalation. Some are said to have 
been cured, many of them relieved. We have 
no mention of those who, like Miss Cashin, 
have been hurried prematurely to the grave. 
The case of Miss Cashin stands prominently 
forward, because she was in perfect health when 
this daring and desperate man, to use her own 
expression, “laid his hands upon her,” and her 
death was too clearly referable to his ignorant 
presumption. If we may credit the reported 
extent of his practice, many, many more who 
now sleep with their fathers, might be added 
to the melancholy catalogue. We have not 
words strong enough to express our indig- 
nation and abhorrence of this man’s presump- 
tuous folly, and wickedness. Regularly-educated 
practitioners, even those of the greatest talents 
and experience, are too often painfully conscious 
of their inability to cure or relieve, sometimes 
fully to understand the nature of, a disease—all 
their knowledge and experience affords them 
often only an imperfect light:—empirics must 
always grope in the dark. We find fault with 
a tailor who spoils the few yards of cloth with 
which we may have furnished him—with the 
lawyer, whose ignorance involves us in a ruin- 
ous suit;—how much more reason have we to 
censure the man, who, for the basest purposes, 
pretends to restore or to secure health, and 
sacrifices life itself to his own selfish purposes! 
But we need not wonder so many are disposed 
to delude, when so many are disposed to be de- 
luded;—we do wonder, however, that among 
the latter so many are found, from whose edu- 
cation and information we might have hoped 
for the exhibition of common sense. It is 
high time the legislature should interfere and 
put a stop to the practice of empiricism. If, in 
any case, it is incumbent upon it to rule with a 
high hand, it is here. We have just been in- 
formed of the death of a man, caused by another 
of these ignorant and rash empirics. Is a short 
imprisonment or a paltry fine all the penalty to 
be inflicted ? 

We must now, however, turn to the works 
immediately under consideration. Mr. Murray’s 
takes a much more extensive range than that of 
M. Gannal; its subjects depart widely from 
its title, but they are all ofan interesting and im- 
portant nature, and could only be presented to 
us in their present form by a man of ability and 
extensive information. His medical knowledge 
is evidently far beyond the average of the best 
educated non-medical men; and the effect has 
been, a work too scientific for ordinary readers 
—too little so for medical. We donot feel dis- 
posed to cavil with him for somewhat encroach- 
ing on the province of the faculty by his 
writings—the style of which is occasionally 
affected—so long as he does not presume to go 





beyond theory. He claims to himself the merit 
of discovering the efficacy of the chlorine gas; 
he did so, he informs us, in 1818, but M. Gan- 
nal’s discovery of its utility was in 1817. 

Mr. Murray recommends also, and in pre- 
ference, the inhalation of the diluted nitrous 
acid gas. We believe advantage may often be 
obtained from both of these, but consider the 
subject as requiring further investigation, and 
much more extensive trial—which trial should 
only be made by intelligent and skilful medical 
men, who, carefully noticing the effects, may be 
able to combat them, if at any time injurious. 

Mr. Murray does not consider consumption 
infectious. Spaniards in general entertain a 
very different opinion. In their country the un- 
fortunate patients are almost separated from 
their friends. We believe it sometimes is in- 
fectious, and could bring forward strong proofs ; 
but time will not permit. We conclude with 
recommending the above works to our medical 
readers. 





Camden; a Tale of the South. 3 vols. 1830. Phil- 
adelphia, Carey & Lea: London, A. K. New- 
man. 


An unpretending work, and something better 
than half the modern thirty-shilling novels. As 
Beau Brummel said once, when offended by the 
Prince of Wales, “ Gad, Sir, ’ll bring his father 
into fashion’’—so we are half inclined to patro- 
nize A. K. Newman & Co. They must, how- 
ever, double their price, lay out a few hundreds 
in puffing, and start a Gazette of their own. 


A Chronological Chart of the Origin and Intro- 
duction of Inventions and Discoveries from the 
earliest Date to the present Period. By the 
author ofa practical system of Mnemonics, en- 
titled “* Reminiscentia Numeralis.” London, 
1830. Darton & Harvey. 


Tuts is a very useful and ingenious sheet, and 
will convey valuable information to the minds of 
young and old. It should be hung up in every 
library and study, and would be found to be a 
most serviceable table of reference to all authors 
on scientific subjects. A man well read in this 
one sheet would be a Library of Useful Know- 
ledge himself. 





A Genealogical Chart of all the Kings of England. 
By Robert Strong. 


Tuts chart, which we have examined with due 
minuteness, is, in several respects, superior to 
any that has come under our observation. It 
commences with king Egbert, and exhibits an 
account of the royal issue, male and female,— 
legitimate and otherwise, from that monarch, 
down through the various dynasties, to the pre- 
sent reign—the periods of the birth, marriage, 
and death of the sovereigns, as well as of their 
descendants, with their titles, and other parti- 
culars connected with their history. The whole 
is recorded with commendable accuracy, and 
within a convenient compass. The armorial 
bearings, obtained from the surest source of in- 
formation in such matters, are emblazoned in 
a superior style of elegance. We doubt not 
that this chart, possessing, among other recom- 
mendations, that of having been executed in 
the lithographic press of Engelmann, will be 
found a most useful as well as ornamental ap- 
pendage to the library or the study. In its 
arrangement, it{is explicit and well devised; 
and, altogether, it reflects much credit on the 
ingenuity, diligence, and taste of the construc- 
tor. It is honoured with the patronage of the 
sovereign. 








[The following is interesting, independent of all poeti- 
cal merit. It is a translation of the Patriotic Song of 
Mina’s soldiers, sung in chorus on the late advance into 
their country. It was sent from Paris to one of their 
countrymen, with a special request that he would 
translate and insert it in this Paper. Mere critical 
emendation would be impertinent on such an occasion ; 
we insert it literally as received, and very creditable it 
is to any foreigner. We need not say we are gratified 
by the compliment paid us, and well pleased with so 
pl it an int ion to the transl ; and only re- 
gret we have not room for the original Spanish song. } 





Rise, Spaniards !—to arms quickly hie, 

To Mina’s proud banner repair ; 

March—march, full of hope, and the air 

Sound loudly with freedom’s great cry. 
War, war to the dark tyranny 

Which holds in vile thraldom the land! 

March—march, full of hope, gallant band, 
Your country to save and be free! 


Pelagius, when on the bleak heights, 

Grasped a sceptre of glorious array, 

He held not the despot’s fierce sway—~ 

He knew of his subjects the rights. 
Iberia’s old kings filled a throne, 

Supported by honour’s decree, 

And the country, protected and free, 
In the splendour of victory shone. 


With the Bourbon—an ominous race— 
Came tokens of suffering and guilt ; 
For relentless the stranger-kings built 
Their power on the country’s disgrace. 

And darkness soon spread o’er the nation, 
Extinct were the glories of yore, 
The pride of Castile was no more! 

Her sons lowly bowed to oppression ! 


Raise thy arm ’gainst the despot, O Spain! 
Crush all traitors !—arise from thy fall ; 
Thy children have heard honour’s call, 
And hasten their rights to maintain. 
The reign of the laws, as of old, 
Shall start into vigour anew, 
And patriots with transports shall view 
Their country fresh glories unfold. 


Spain's despot, her shame and her pain, 
With eye unrelenting beholds, 
And, unmoved by her wailings, he holds 
More tight in his grasp the foul chain. 
But the thunder of Liberty’s voice, 
Which once waked his horror and fear, 
Soon loudly shall ring in his ear, 
And bid all true Spaniards rejoice. 


Shall a native be found in the land, 
A foe to that land and his name, 
Who will his debasement proclaim, 
And join of a tyrant the band? 
No Spaniard such cause can befriend— 
He feels sacred Liberty’s glow; 
His weapon will thunder no blow 
’Gainst the soil he was born to defend. 


List not, glorious patriots, the cry 
Of revenge, nor ensanguine the plain ; 
Ye’re brothers, O children of Spain,— 
Take heed from fierce discord to fly : 
Shouts of joy—of freedom alone, 
From Pyrene to Gades resound ; 
Let the veil of oblivion profound 
O’er wrongs of the past now be thrown. 








PUMP v. SUCKER, GENT., ONE &c. 


I prithee, say, what is this same 
Mysterious adjunct to that name ? 
The “gentleman” is plain enough, 
But what’s the other added stuff? 
I'll tell you, friend, that phrase is “ short” 
For an attorney of the court; 

And from the fear to give a handle 
To suits of libel or of scandal, 

The “ Gent.” is openly express'd, 
Whilst all the “ §c.”—the rest, 

Dare not be told, but may be guess’ J. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Tue presentsession of the London University, 
was opened on Monday the Ist of November, 
by Professor Long, in a lecture on the study of 
Latin and Greek, and onthe method of teaching 
these languages in the University. It would 
be too long for the columns of the Athenzeum to 
give an abridgment of this lecture. The fol- 
lowing account of it may, however, be relished 
by our readers. 

The Professor, after advocating the importance 
of classical learning, as affording one of the best 
means of training the mind to habits of thoughtful 
industry, and one of the most pleasing ways of 
enriching it with varied and useful knowledge, 
went into a detail of the method of teaching 
adopted in the Latin and Greek classes. This 
method is eminently practical. Prose authors 
are chiefly read, and care is taken, in the daily 
examinations, that the students be rendered 
thoroughly masters of that portion of the text on 
which they are examined. This is accomplished 
by requiring from them as daily exercises the 
translation, into the language of the class, of a 
series of sentences from English, which have 
been constructed purposely upon the model of 
those contained in the lesson read; and by re- 
quiring the recitation by heart of certain por- 
tions of the original. And as the public exa- 
minations, which take place three times a year, 
and upon which the acquisition of honours de- 
pends, embrace a selection from the questions 
and exercises which constitute the every-day 
business of the class,—the punctual attendance 
is thus secured of all who have any wish to 
reach ultimate distinction. The usual school 
practice of committing the details of a grammar 
to memory, independently of the inimediate ex- 
emplification of its rules in practice, the Pro- 
fessor, in very pointed terms, condemned. More 
than the mere accidence of a language he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to make a task for the 
memory. As to the rest, the analogies and 
structure of the language he considered likely 
to be learned far more easily and with. greater 
profit, under the vivd voce instructions of the 
teacher. The grammars, as they are almost 
universally constructed, are convenient and 
even necessary books of reference, and as 
such alone ought to be used. ‘The most inter- 
esting part of the Professor’s observations, was 
that in which he pointed out the importance and 
interest of studying language etymologically. 
Here, he showed how, by learning to recognize 
the same root under different modifications, 
whole classes of words are learned at once, and 
the mind is awakened to the important exercise 
of tracing the same radical idea throughout the 
numerous guises under which it may be hid by 
adventitious circumstances, by the annexation 
of suffixes, and by its association with an endless 
variety of concomitant ideas. Mr. Long closed 
his lecture, by casting a glance at the progress 
which had been made throughout the country, 
and especially in the metropolis, in zeal for the 
spread of rational education, since the time 
when the University of London was projected. 
He instanced the erection of numerous schools 
around, each vying with the other in eager- 
ness to introduce improvement into the method 
of communicating elementary instruction ; and 
above all, he mentioned with honour and hailed 
with sentiments of delight, the erection of a sister 
university in the metropolis; and, whilst he 
justly attributed the stimulus thus given to ex- 
tensive exertions in the important business of 
education, to the spirit and perseverance which 
had carried the consolidation of the University 
of London through so many difficulties, and 
acknowledged the benefit which must accrue to 
the community from the existence in the different 
institutions of a spirit of active rivalry, he feel- 
ingly expressed a hope that this rivalry would 
ever be of an open and honourable character,— 





removed alike from the ignoble jealousies of 
party politics, and the prosecution of petty and 
particular interests. 

The demeanour of the Professor was charac- 
terized throughout by a modesty and earnestness 
which commanded the close attention of a nu- 
merous and respectable audience. 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S LECTURE. 

On Tuesday, the 2nd instant, at 3 o'clock, 
Professor De Morgan opened the scientific course 
at the University of London, by delivering a 
lecture on the study of the mathematical and 
physical sciences. 

The lecture, throughout, was in the highest 
degree creditable to the judgment, acuteness, 
and ability of the Professor. The main object 
of the greater proportion of his observations, 
was to show that experiment formed the basis 
of all our knowledge, even in the abstract 
sciences ; and hence to press upon the attention 
of those who take any interest in elementary 
education, the importance of filling the youthful 
mind with the facts and results of scientific in- 
vestigation, before introducing it into the field 
of demonstration. What are called axioms, 
are merely statements of appearances which 
have presented themselves without variation to 
the observation of all, and are felt to be true, 
merely in consequence of being thus observed. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt, the Professor 
observed, that, long before the mutual depen- 
dencies of mathematical truths were attended 
to, so as to lead to such an arrangement as has 
been bequeathed to us by Euclid, the principal 
propositions were known to the ancients as 
truths which were not the result of demonstra- 
tion, but the received lessons of observation and 
experiment merely. The Professor went through 
the various departments of study, and noted in 
what manner observation formed the ground- 
work of all our knowledge. Even in acquiring 
our ideas of number, he held, that there could 
be little doubt that the mind invariably has re- 
course to sensible objects. One observation he 
made, upon which he laid particular stress, be- 
cause he gave it upon the authority of his indi- 
vidual experience. He had found in the course 
of teaching his class, that where a habitude of 
reasoning had not been acquired,—where there 
had not been previous training in tracing the 
connexion between the steps of a demonstration, 
the irksomeness of following out a train of con- 
sequents was excessive ; and yet, all the while, 
the result of the demonstration would be readily 
admitted as correct, independently of the rea- 
soning altogether. He attirmed, in short, that 
it was not the demonstration which under these 
circumstances gave the mind faith in the truth 
of the result, but it was a belief in the truth of 
the result which gave confidence in the correct- 
ness of the reasoning employed in establishing 
it. From this he inferred the very great impor- 
tance of storing the mind early with a knowledge 
of the chief results of mathematical investigation, 
without attaching to the communication any- 
thing in the shape of demonstration at all. The 
mind which entered upon the investigations of 
demonstrative science, after having been made 
acquainted with a wide range of natural pheno- 
mena, and having been accustomed to note re- 
semblances among related facts, and after having 
been stored with the principal and most inter- 
esting facts of arithmetic and geometry, would 
find the pathway of demonstration strewed with 
allurements which would entice it onwards to 
its higher walks; whereas to the mind deficient 
in this previous training, the otherwise alluring 
ascent could not fail to wear a rugged and un- 
gainly aspect. The Professor next alluded to 
the vulgar prejudice of decrying theory in com- 
parison with practice: as if practical operations 
were not effective, in proportion as they are 
pursued under the guidance of theory. ‘Theory, 
in the proper sense of the word, he showed to 





be, the classification of related phenomena ac- 
cording to observed points of resemblance,— 
framed for the express purpose of rendering 
more certain and effective, the operations of the 
observer and experimentalist ; and hence showed 
clearly that that practice which is untheoretical 
and that which takes theory as its guide, differ 
as widely, as the gropings of a blind man along 
the pavement, and the steady onward course of 
an ordinary passenger. They, he observed, 
who uphold the superiority of practice over 
theory, appeal triumphantly to the advanced 
state of the arts and manufactures in our own 
country, compared with the point of progress as 
yet reached by our neighbours on the continent: 
whilst, it is acknowledged, on all hands, that 
the progress made by continental philosophers 
in theoretical knowledge, is much more advanced 
than that which has been made in Britain. This 
the Professor very justly attributed to political 
causes. On the continent, it had been found 
for the interest of the despotic governments, to 
take men of science into pay; and by this means, 
whilst more leisure was afforded for the cultiva- 
tion of science by a few, the results of their la- 
bours were monopolized by the government, and 
the mass of the people were kept in comparative 
ignorance. In Britain, on the other hand, the 
comparative freedom of our political institutions 
leaves every man at liberty to shift for himself, 
whilst no peculiar enticements are held out by 
government for securing the exclusive exertions 
of scientific men. The obvious consequence of 
this state of things has been, that men’s atten- 
tion here has been turned more to the profitable 
details of practice, than to the less lucrative 
pursuit of theoretical investigations. The Pro- 
fessor, in conclusion, took occasion here, to call 
the attention of his hearers to the nature of the 
political events now in progress on the continent, 
as likely, at no great distance of time, to alter 
entirely the comparative positions of Great Bri- 
tain and the continent, in the matter of prac- 
tical excellence. On the continent, where theo- 
retical knowledge is much further advanced 
than with us, all that is wanting is that freedom 
of political constitution, on the possession of 
which we justly pride ourselves, in order to ren- 
der the application of this knowledge general 
throughout the operations of the enfranchised 
artizans, and thus to bid fair for ensuring to the 
practice of the continent, a vast superiority over 
that degree of excellence which has already 
been reached among us. Of course, the Profes- 
sor here wisely suggested the importance of 
these considerations under existing circum- 
stances, when the people of the continent were 
universally rousing themselves to the assertion 
of their rights. It would be gratifying to us ‘a 
witness the rapid progress of improvement 
among our neighbours, only whilst we felt our- 
selves advancing with at least equal speed, ! e- 
yond the higher vantage ground upon which we 
were conscious at present of standing. 

The Professor, at the conclusion of his int«r- 
esting lecture, was loudly and enthusiastica!y 
cheered. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first meeting of the Society for the pre- 
sent season was held on Wednesday evening; 
Professor Sedgwick in the chair. The Secre- 
tary read the minutes of the last meeting, and 
a very numerous list of presents both in books 
and specimens, The chairman, in moving the 
thanks of the Society to the different donors, 
very justly dilated on the liberal additions 
both to the library and the museum, and con- 
gratulated the meeting on the great interest 
that was taken in the objects of the Society. 

Several new members were elected, amongst 
whom we heard the names of Lord Selkirk, 
Dr. Arnold, Mr. Henry Ellis Shaw Lefevre, 
and others, 
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A paper by Mr, Yates, on the subject of 
alluvial deposits, was read; when the author 
addressed the meeting in support of his theory, 
and Mr. Greenough made a few remarks in 
reply ;—but the more general discussion of this 
subject, the fertile topic of dispute amongst 
geologists, was postponed until the ensuing 
mecting. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday, Nov. 2nd, Aylmer Bourke Lambert, 


senior Vice President, in the chair. The 
secretary read a paper by John Hogg, A.M. 
on the Classical Plants of Switzerland. The 


object of this communication was, to afford po- 
pular descriptions of various plants known to 
and described by ancient classic authors. The 
works of ASlian, Dioscorides, Pliny, Theophras- 
tus, and others, were referred to. ‘The dona- 
tions, principally works on the various branches 
of Natural History, were numerous and valua- 
ble. ‘The meeting was fully attended: Mr. 
Burchell, Captain King, Mr. Calcleugh, and 
other céiebrated travellers and naturalists, were 
present. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, Nov. 2.—The communications made 
to the Society consisted of— 

A report upon the effect of planting certain 
tender exotic plants in the open air at Bristol, 
by W. P. Taunton, Esq. F.H.S. 

Areport from the garden of the Society, upon 
the effect of the stock upon fruit trees, by Mr. 
Robert ‘Thompson ;—and 

An account of a new kind of protecting frame 
to be used in forcing asparagus, sea-kale, &c. 
in the open ground, by Mr. John Dick, of 
Ballindean, near Perth. 

The advancing season naturally curtails the 
exhibitions of some part of their general beauty, 
but, notwithstanding, the following did not fail 
to excite some interest:—Kerry pippins, and 
three other sorts of apples, from Mr. J. G. 
Fuller, F.H.S.; a cluster of Downton pippins, 
from William Cobb, Esq. of Margate; flowers of 
Mathiola tricuspidata, from Henry Shute, Esq. ; 
a species of Vernonia from Brazil, from Mr. J. 
A. Henderson, F.H.S.; Camellia flowers, from 
John Allnutt, Esq. F.H.S.; and a collection of 
apples and pears from the Society's garden. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting took place in Bruton 
Street on the 4th inst., Lord Auckland in the 
chair.—The minutes of the last inonthly meet- 
ing were read and confirmed. Thirteen new 
members and one corresponding member were 
elected, and twenty-two certificates read, of per- 
sons to be balloted for at the next mecting. The 
report ef the council on the subjects of Accounts, 
Library, Museuin, and Menagerie, was also read. 
Some of the donations were of great intrinsic 
zoological value, including specimens of the 
Ourang-outang and the Wombat. The number 
f visitors to the museum within the last month, 
was stated to be 1351; and to the garden, 
28,042, 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, November 1.—The Society resumed 
their meetings for the scason this evening,— 
“dward Wright, M.D., President, in the chair. 
The President delivered an address, in which 
he reviewed the present state of the science of 
Phrenology in this country, and the zeal with 
which it was now cultivated by men of talent; 
he spoke of the advantages he anticipated the 
science would derive from the intended lectures 
of Dr. Vimont, and the publication of that gen- 
tleman’s splendid work on Comparative and 





Human Phrenology, which, he informed the 
meeting, was already in a very advanced state. 
He likewise reverted to the interest excited at 
Liverpool, by a double course of lectures now 
being delivered in that city by Dr. Spurzheim, 
and concluded by hoping that the members 
would continue to exert themselves in collect- 
ing new facts, for upon facts alone was the 
science founded. —Mr. Henry Drew read a 
short paper on the cerebral organization of 
Dobie and Thomson, the Gilmerton carriers, in 
illustration of casts of the heads of those crimi- 
nals, which he laid upon the table. 

Dr. Vimont communicated to the Society a 
proposal for the model of a new Phrenological 
bust, on an improved principle to that hitherto 
employed. “ If,” he said, “he examined the busts 
now in the hands of the public, he could not 
but imagine, that their bad execution was one 
of the principal causes which tended to dimi- 
nish the number of the partizans of Phrenology.” 
He considers that the proportions between the 
integuments and the skull have not been pro- 
perly appreciated, nor have the organs been 
represented in their true form and localization. 

Numerous skulls of animals, principally carni- 
vorous, were, through the kindness of C. R. 
Hyndman, Esq. (who has presented them to the 
Zoological Society,) laid on the table. Mr. 
Hyndman related several anecdotes of their va- 
rious propensities which had fallen under his 
observation, whilst with his regiment in India, 
and which were thought to confirm the observa- 
tions previously made on their organization by 
Dr. Vimont and other members. 

John Harrison Black, LL.D. was proposed 
as a Corresponding Member. 

ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday evening the first meeting of 
this society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern; 
we attended several of the meetings during the 
last season, and were not less pleased with the 
valuable objects in art presented to our view, 
than to the agreeable conversation which is 
generally to be found amongst men who make 
the arts their study and pursuit. On Wednesday 
we were not less pleased than on former occa- 
sions; the display of drawings, new prints, 
(many of them unpublished) and books of prints, 
models, &c., would of themselves form a most 
valuable collection. Our notice must be too 
short to particularize many of them—but we were 
much struck by a con amore head of one of Stan- 
field the painter’s children, by Etty, as vigorous 
and bold asa Rubens; some sheets of studies of 
heads and figures in pen and ink, by that most 
extraordinary man Bonington, were not less 
curious than masterly. ‘Those who delight in the 
works of our water-colour artists, had abundance 
for their admiration—there were many by 
Copley Fielding, Roberts, Prout, Harding, 
Lewis, Perry Williams, &c. A bust by Behnes 
Burlowe of the chairman of the society, George 
Clint, A.R.A., was not less admired as an admi- 
rable likeness than for the able execution. We 
cannot but express our approbation of the con- 
duct of the president of the Royal Academy, 
who we were delighted to see mingle with, and 
give his approbation and advice to many of the 
young members of the society. Several of the 
Royal Academicians and distinguished amateurs 
were present, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PARIS. 


Tus Institution had a very grand meeting 
on Saturday last, for the purpose of awarding 
honours and prizes to various competitors im 
painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and 
musical composition. It was attended by MM. 
Gros, Ingres, Guerin, Pradier, David, Cortot, 


Hurot, Le Sueur, Berton, Boieldieu, Cherubini, ! 








and indeed, by almost all that Paris can boast 
of as eminent in every department of art. 

The session was opened by a grand cantata 
of M. de Montfort, entitled “ Sardanapalus,” 
seasonably adapted to current events. The 
business of decreeing and distributing the prizes 
to the successful candidates then followed. The 
whole was concluded by the second act of the 
opera of “ Maria di Brabante,” lately produced 
at Venice, by a pupil of the French Institute. 

All this is certainly very French, and appears 
to us very funny. Indeed, the French reporter 
himself seems to have his misgivings on the 
point, and to doubt whether the time for this 
sort of patronage of art is not passing, if not 
already passed, even in France. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Medical Society .......... Eight, p.m. 
Medico- Botanical Society ..4 past 8, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society Nine, p.m. 
Wepwesp. Society of Arts............$ past7, P.M. 
Fripay, Astronomical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
Saturxpay, Westminster Medical Soc... Kight, p.at. 





Monpay, 
TuEspay, { 





FINE ARTS. 





Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe: 
from Original Drawings by Lieut.-Col. Batty, 
F.R.S. No. III. Lisbon. Moon, Boys & Co, 

A VERY interesting work, and, considering how 

many of our countrymen the late war made 

familiar with Lisbon, this is a very interesting 
number. 

What beauties doth Lisbon first unfold! 

Her image floating on that noble tide, 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 

But now whereon a thousand keels did ride, 

Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 

And to the Lusians did her aid afford. 

The outline plates have their use, and will 
help to recall places once familiar to so many— 
the Torre de Belem, however, was not likely to 
be forgotten, and the fine old Moorish architec- 
ture of St.Geronymo, hardly required one. The 
excellence of this work we conceive to be its 
fidelity ; and, with the help of the key plates, it 
recalls the scenery, and makes the untravelled 
almost as well acquainted with the localities as 
a panorama. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part VII. London. C. Tilt. 

Tue first plate is very properly called a view 
of “ Edinburgh Caséle,” for Mr. Stanfield has 
most ingeniously contrived to shut out the town 
by huge masses of rock in the foreground; what, 
however, is seen, is touched in a very delicate 
andartist-likemanner. “St. Anthony’s Chapel,” 
by Barrett, is dark and heavy. ‘To “ Loch Awe,” 
and “ Ben Curachan,” by J. B. Fraser, we think 
E. Finden has not done justice, itis as wiry as 
a Scotch terrier, and alike all over ;—but the 
“ Hill of Hoy,” drawn by Fielding, from a 
sketch by the Marchioness of Stafford, is a very 
sweet picture, though not finished with the care 
it ought to have been. 


Iliuminated Ornaments selected from Missals and 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Shaw. Part III. London. Pickering. 

A number quite equal, in the beauty of the de- 

signs and delicacy of the drawings, to any of 

the preceding. 


The Orphan Ballad Singers: painted by H. Gill, 
Zsq., engraved by J. Romney. 

We least like the orphans themselves in this 

clever little picture, and the basket covered by 

the cloak on the arm of the elder, is out of all 

proportion—the other figures are very natural 

and beautiful, and the engraving is good. 
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THE ANNUALS. 
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Our table is still covered with these splendid 
volumes—“ The Landscape”’ as full of interest 
as ever—the “ Amulet” giving great promise; 
indeed, the prefixed plate of ‘ Lady Gower and 
Child’ is one of the sweetest pictures, and in 
parts, the face especially, one of the most deli- 
cate and highly-finished engravings we have 
seen, although, judging from the impression 
before us, it has been printed carelessly or in 
great haste, and is cruelly black: the ‘ Florence’ 
is a copy from Turner's larger picture in Hake- 
will’s Italy—how is this? We presume Mr. 
Turner’s price and talent is the apology for 
these repetitions.—The “ Remembrance’’—the 
“ Forget Me Not”—and others, we have hardly 
opened, and must defer the notice of all. The 
following came first to hand, and are therefore 
entitled to precedence. 


TUE KEEPSAKE. 

We have had single plates more attractive, 
perhaps, in the former volumes; but, as a whole, 
this is not inferior to any, and is well worthy 
the high reputation of the work. The figure in 

*The Presentation Plate,’ Heath, after Cor- 
bould, is graceful; the rest is commonplace : but 

‘The Vignette,’ drawn by Corbould, after 
Flaxman, engraved by Thomson, is most delicate 
and beautiful. The design is equal to the finest 
bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen—as fine as his 
‘Night,’ and more original. ‘This plate is to 
us quite a treasure; we linger over and return 
to it, and never grow weary with looking on it. 

* Haidee,’ hy C. Heath, after Eastlake. ‘There 
is a great deal of simple beauty in this figure, 
which, however, we more admire than like. 
The engraving is beautiful. 

‘The Gondola,’ by C. Heath, after F. P. Ste- 
phanolf, would have deserved great commen- 
dation but for the intolerable affectation of the 
lover, and the melo-dramatic extravagance of 
his rival. The lady, however, is very delicate 
and graceful. 

‘ Juliet,’ J. C. Edwards, after Miss Sharpe, is 
aclever picture beautifully engraved. We have 
seldom more admired a painting by this lady: it 
is full of feeling and delicacy, without aflecta- 
tion, and the engraver has done it justice. 

* Mima,’ C. Heath, after Cristall. Mima her- 
self is very pretty and natural ; but the picture 
is too much crowded, and the engraving wiry. 

‘ The Use of Tears,’ by C. Rolls, after Boning- 
ton, is a very powerful and admirable picture, 
and well engraved. 

‘ Nestor aud Tydides,’ Brandard, after Westall. 
The engraving does not do justice to the painting. 

* The Swiss Peasant,’ C. Heath, after Howard. 
There is a great deal of natural elegance in the 
principal figure; but the scenery is more like 
the South Downs than Switzerland. 

‘ Sea-shore, Cornwall,’ W. Miller, after Bon- 
ington. What an admirable artist was Boning- 
ton! Now that it is too late, all acknowledge 
this. After admiring the rich Rembrandt power 
of the ‘ Use of Tears,’ we are not less delighted 
at the brilliant nature of this delightful picture. 
It has all the fulness of such a scene, and we 
seem to inhale the sea-breeze as we look at it. 

‘The Knight and the Lady,’ C. Heath, after 
F. P. Stephanoff, wiil be admired ; but for our- 
selves, we shall pass on to 

‘The Secret,’ J. Mitchell, after R. Smirke: 
a very clever and effective picture, which tells 
its own story admirably. 

‘ Adelaide,’ E. Chalon, engraved by C. Heath. 
Mr. Heath deserves great credit for this en- 
graving,—not for the mere manual dexterity, 
but for the artist-like feeling with which he has 
caught the true spirit of the painting. To the 
painting there are trifling objections ; but ‘look 
in the face, and you’ll forget them: all.” It is 
one of the sweetest and most natural pictures of 





one of the sweetest and most fascinating children 
we ever looked on. 

‘Saumur,’ by R. Wallis; and 

‘Nantes,’ by Willmore, are both from paint- 
ings by Turner; and the latter is especially 
beautiful. 

* Milan Cathedral,’ Wm. Wallis, after S. Prout. 
Mr. Prout is always powerful, but he has rather 
overstepped truth in this instance, and sacrificed 
the perspective of the figures to effect. The 
bento of the scene recalls the reality. We never 
entered Milan Cathedral that it did not look 
like a fair, from the preachings and teachings 
going on in it. 

*‘Chacun a son goit,’ Bacon, after J. Ste- 
phanoff. Another extravagance ! The old lover 
reminds us of one of Landsezer’s monkeys, and 
seems about to bite rather than kiss the hand of 
the lady; yet how little is wanting to make this 
a very pleasant picture, and J. Stephanoffa very 
clever painter. Let him study, day and night, 
the sweet, natural, unaffected simplicity of the 

‘Orphan Boy,’ engraved by C. Heath, after 
Cristall—a work of great beauty, both as a 
painting and engraving. 


JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

Ir is a treat to turn over the pages of these 
pleasant volumes. Af] that can delight the eye, 
strike the fancy, or instruct the minds of those 
for whose gratitication they are designed, is here 
to be found. The embellishments are in general 
selected with great taste, and executed with 
great ability.—First, of 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT, AND JUVENILE 
SOUVENIR. 

‘The Wooden Leg,’ Clievalier, after Farrier. 
A clever picture ; the children full of character 
and variety, and old age, of garrulity and plea- 
santness. The veteran is evidently “ fighting all 
his battles o’er again.”” There is a great deal 
of nature in the picture, and ability in the en- 
graving. 

*Tonina,’ Rolls, after Hollins. Another de- 
lightful picture, beautiful as nature itself, and 
well engraved. 

* The Boat-Launch,’ Rivers, after Guet, wants 
vigour. 

‘An Indian Scene,’ Lacey, after Westall, is 
very like a picture by the same artist in the 
“Forget Me Not;” but either the impression 
before us is much worn, or the engraving is in- 
ferior. ‘There is much of oriental grandeur, 
both of scenery and character, about both pic- 
tures. 

* The Little Savoyards,’ Greatbach, after Ed- 
monstone, will be liked by young people, for 
whom the work is intended. We regret we do 
not like it. 

‘I am far from Home,’ Ashley, after Poole. 
We should not have noticed this picture at all, 
but that the engraver has taken some pains 
with it; as we have, we may mention that we 
have seen Caffer girls with their hair stiffly 
platted, but never in flowing ringlets. 

‘The Soldier’s Widow,’ engraved by Baker, 
is a beautiful copy of Schetier’s well-known 
picture. 

‘The Sanctuary,’ engraved by H. Rolls, after 
Westall, is full of interest and beauty. It will, 
we have no doubt, be greatly admired: but we 
must not overlook the engraver, who has given 
to it almost the vigour and power of a painting, 
with the delicate finishing of a miniature. 


ACKERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT 
Comes recommended to us by a beautiful por- 
trait of a child— 

‘The Infant Samuel,’ Woolnoth, after Holmes. 
This is decidedly ahappy picture of infant beauty, 
the artist has shown much ability in his manage- 
ment of the light and shade, the former breaking 
in at the corner,throws a sort of Titian-like illu- 





mination over the form and features of the cherub, 
that seems, in its attitude of lisping prayer, to 
be breathing the pure unearthly atmosphere of 
heaven. 

‘Juvenile Masquerade,’ Rolls, after Land- 
seer. A pretty but unmeaning picture. 

‘Juvenile Architect,’ Shenton, after Hart. 
Indifferent, the fore-shortening of the old man’s 
right leg and foot is wretched. 

‘The Breakfast,’ Chevalier, after Beechey. A 
pleasing and very natural picture. 

* Who'll serve the King,’ Chevalier, after Far- 
rier. A little exaggerated, but possessing con- 
siderable merit. There is something stupendous 
in the urchin with the ensign, he seems more like 
one of a race of giants than of heroes. 

‘ Andernach,’ Finden, after Prout. This 
yields in beauty to many of the splendid archi- 
tectural productions of the painter; the en- 
graving is faithful, but our impression is very 
bad, and therefore we cannot speak of the exe- 
cution. 

‘Going to Market,’ Chevalier, after Shasyer. 
A pretty picture with a pleasant rustic simpli- 
city about it, and the Jittle old woman with her 
market-basket is sweetly natural—we prefer it 
to the 

* Cottage-door,’ Fox, after Hunt. A brilliant 
engraving, though wanting effect. 

‘Preparing for the Race,’ Sartain, after Davis, 
A good subject indifferently handled. 








Tue prbdlic have heard, and no doubt with 
regret, that all the workmen are discharged, 
and a stop put to the New Palace; they 
will hear with much more astonishment, that 
legal proceedings are either actually com- 
menced, or about to be, against an influential 
person in the direction. ‘This report has 
given us great pain. We cannot forget that 
passion and prejudice heretofore urged charges 
that were not substantiated ; and we cannot but 
fear that change of circumstances, leaving the 
party friendless, may have led to this extreme 
measure. We may not more particularly refer 
to the matter, although a few weeks—perhaps 
a few days—may unravel the whole mystery. 





We insert the following at the request of the 
Editor of the “ Winter's Wreath:”—* Those 
who are interested in the ‘ Winter’s Wreath,’ are 
informed, that the communication of a corres- 
pondent in your paper of the 23d of October, 
was correct in allits points. Westall’s ‘Mother 
and Infant,’ pte for that work, has pro- 
bably been painted twenty years ago, and is 
free from the mannerism of his later figures. 
The consent of the owner of the picture was of 
course all that was required. The title was 
affixed by the proprietors of the ‘ Winter's 
Wreath’: we think it appropriate and descrip- 
tive.” 


The plate which accompanies the last volume 
of the new edition of the Waverley Novels, has 
been visited with pretty severe censure; and a 
contemporary truly states, that it is but a very 
indiflerent translation of the Jolly Friar, which 
most of our readers, no doubt, saw at the last 
Somerset House exhibition. But in justice to 
a very meritorious engraver, we think it right 
to mention, that the engraving was not made 
from that picture, but from a sketch by Mr. 
Newton, in all probability his study for it; we 
have scen the sketch itself and also an engrav- 
er’s proof, and we must candidly admit, that we 
can see no reason to blame Mr. E. Finden. We 
must, however, repeat what we urged heretofore, 
that the public are hardly justified in forming an 
opinion of the engraver’s skill aud labour from 
the plates in the volume ; either the printing is 
careless and bad, or, one plate is made to do 
the work of two, and half the book impressions 
are thus worn out. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Selection from Rossini’s Grand Oratorio, Mosé 
in Egitto, as performed at the King’s Theatre, 
under the title of “ Pietrol Eremita.” Arranged 
for the Pianoforte, by N. B. Challoner: in two 
Books. Mayhew & Co. 

Tuis is, we believe, the seventh or eighth Opera of 

Rossini’s that we have reviewed in The Athenzum, 

arranged in a cheap, easy, and teachable form, by 

Challoner. The continued publication of such 

works being the best proof of their success. The 

first book contains the beautiful and expressive In- 
vocation for the return of light, sung by Moses, and 
the Chorus which follows it. No.2. ‘* Celeste man 
placata,” the Thanksgiving Hymn; No. 3. ‘ Voci 

di giubilo,” Quintetto and Chorus; No. 4. the de- 

lightful duet between Osiride and Elcia, “* Ah! se 

uoi’’; No. 5. “‘ Non é ver’; No. 6. the Duet and 
farch, ‘Ah! quel suon,” incorporated with the 

Chorus, “ All é tra, al Ciel”; and No. 7. the Duet 

of Elcia and Amenosie, “ Tutto mi ride intorno.” 

The 2d book commences with No. 8. the Instru- 

mental Introduction to the second act; No. 9. the 

admirable Duet formerly sung with such enthu- 
siastic applause by Curioni and Zuchelli, “ Parlar 
spiegar”; No. 10. the expressive Aria, ‘La pace 
mia smarrita,” with the subsequent allegro as No. 

11; No. 12. the well-known Duet, * Quale as- 

satto”’; and No. 13. the Finale. Thus all the gems 

of this fine Oratorio are presented in two books ina 
familiar and interesting eg at a reasonable price. 

Morning and Evening : two Glees, for three Voices. 
Written by Mrs. Joanna Baillie; composed, and 
affectionately inscribed to Miss Bancrott, by Mrs. 
J.B. Thompson. Mori & Co. 

Boru words and music are very prettily conceived 

and united—the latter a little in the style of the 

late admirable Wm. Shield; and a better model 
for imitation could not have been chosen. The two 
glees are in the same time and key (G 6-8), but it 
might have been better to have varied them ; how- 

ever, they are written with good taste, and in a 

pleasing style. 











The Trystin’ Tree: a Ballad. The words by Tho- 
mas Atkinson, Esq. ; arranged, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments, by John M‘Fadyer, jun. 
Clementi, Goulding & Mayhew. 

Tue poetry of this pleasing songis unusually good. 
‘The music is made to — (as it should) a Seot- 
tish melody; but we think we recognize in it a 
Swiss air. Mr. M‘Fadyer, jun., (a proiessor and 
publisher of music in Glasgow,) proves, by his ar- 
rangement and symphonies, an intimate and well- 
cultivated knowledge of his art; and his introduc- 
tion of the extreme sharp 6th, diminished 7th, pedal 
basses, &c., is judicious, and not out of character 
with the simplicity of the melody. ‘The second 
verse is given with embellishments, by an eminent 
professor of singing ; these innovations are not in 
character, and certainly can only tend to injure 
the eftect of the pleasing and flowing air. 





The Gondola; for Four Voices: written by E. W. 

N. Bayley ; composed and published by J. Green. 
A pretty union of words and music, which, if well 
sung by four persons, may produce an interesting 
effect. Simplicity is “* The Gondola’s” charac- 
teristic. 








Souvenir ala Suisse: a Pastoral Divertimento for 
the Pianoforte, on favourite Swiss Airs sung by 
Madame Stockhausen. Composed, and dedicated 
to the Hon. Miss Louisa Smith, by J. Moschelles. 
Chappell. . : 

Ir is with the expectation of considerable pleasure 
that we open the first page of a new piece with the 
name of Moschelles prefixed; and our expected 
satisfaction has been by no means disappointed by 
his “ Souvenir a la Suisse,” which comprises an 
introductory andantino in G; an allegretto in the 
same key, “* Once my Song”; an allegro in F, 
«The Emmethaler Herdsman” ; a pastorale,“ In 
the merry morn”; and a finale allegro giocoso, 
“+ When the day with rosy light.” The whole ex- 
hibiting scientific modulations, ingenious disper- 
sions, and flowing melody; at the same time, al- 
though by Moschelles, the whole is not difficult to 
be performed by a pianiste of moderate acquire- 
ments. 





Thirty-six Swiss Melodies, including those sung by 
Madame Stockhausen. Arranged for the Flute, 
by William Forde. Cocks & Co. 

A most complete, interesting, and well-arranged 
variety of nearly all the Swiss airs known in this 
country; at least all that are popular. They are 
neatly and correctly engraved, and altogether 
brought out in a superior manner, at a very mo- 
derate price, and form a desirable addition to 
the extensive catalogue of flute music lately pub- 
lished by Cocks & Co. 


Les Bagatelles. No.2. containing ‘ Donne l Amore.’ 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, by Augustus Meves. 
Cramer, Addison & Beale. 

A concise, easy, and teachable trifle—two pages for 

1s.; evidently intended for school teachers, and the 

multitude of their junior pupils. 








THEATRICALS. 

Berore we commence this subject, it is in- 
cumbent on us to inform our readers that we 
are no longer the man we were. Let us not be 
misunderstood: we do not mean that we have 
fallen off in zeal for their information and amuse- 
ment, or that either ill health or old age has 
surprised us in the middle of our exertions. All 
we wish to convey is, that there has been a wee 
change in this department of the Athenzum ; 
and that the “ we”’ of this week, is not the “we” 
of last. There are “three suflicient reasons, 
Baillie,” for stating this. Firstly, it is due to 
the gentleman who resigns this duty for graver 
matters, in order that our (my) mistakes may 
not be visited upon their (his) shoulders ;—se- 
condly, it is due to ourselves, that we may not 
be blamed for sins, if such there be, committed 
before our elevation to our theatrical throne ;— 
and lastly, though not least, it is due to the 
public, to account for any little discrepancies 
which may appear between opinions past and 
tocome. We have said Jittle discrepancies, be- 
cause a hasty glance at the good-humoured and 
gentlemanly tone of former numbers has con- 
vinced us that, in the main, we cannot have a 
better model. We were always of the number 
of those who loved the drama; and experience 
has made us one of those who respect it. Human 
imperfection does not admit the possibility of 
so vast an engine being kept in operation with 
none but beneficial results, and cant only would 
pretend to expect that it should. We are con- 
vinced, that could an average of the good and 
the evil effected upon public morals, in any given 
season, by theatrical representations, be fairly 
taken, and a balance struck, the good would be 
found greatly to preponderate; and when to this 
is added, the unquestionable amount of amuse- 
ment and instruction, we feel assured all sensible 
people will be with us, and we wish ‘waddle joy 
of his minority. Such has been the opinion of 
wiser and better men than ourselves, and in 
support of it, our tiny voice will always be pre- 
pared to squeak its utmost. We are delighted to 
commence our career just when their Majesties 
have shown, by an early and gracious patronage 
of the theatres, that their views on this point are 
as enlarged and liberal as we could wish them ; 
and we trust their “ servants” and subjects will 
be allowed, on frequent evenings, to welcome 
them there, and to evince their gratitude by 
contributing to “drive away” those “dull cares,” 
from which a crown can no more protect the 
head than a-round hat. We hope that our the- 
atrical corner of the paper will not be found de- 
ficient in entertainment. We mean our opinions 
to be heavy—our style, light. We treat of amuse- 
ment, and shall endeavour to make it an amusing 
treat. We are not for forcing our readers to toil 
for pleasures—au contraire, we hope to catch 
pleasures in our own toils, and then give the net 


proceeds to the public, through the medium of 


the Athenazum. 
We mean to present a faithful report of what 
has gone on, and what has gone off, and how 





things and people have gone on and off during 
the preceding week ; “to which will be added’ 
some intimation as to what is to come; “ the 
whole to conclude” with such chit-chat (apart 
from scandal,) as may chance to be afloat. In 
these days of private calumny and foul-tongued 
slander, it is absolutely necessary to start with 
this reservation, in order that we, who trust that 
we shail always be one of those who really are 
“ Gentlemen of the press,” may not be, for an 
instant, confounded with those who may be 
justly denominated the Press-gang. If ever any 
single writer was entitled, with truth, to use the 
plural pronoun we, we are; for we have this 
curious and seemingly-anomalous property : we 
are of two distinct ages ; we are something more 
than thirty, and something less than eighty ; and 
we can, moreover, assume or lay aside the one 
and the other at pleasure. This may appear 
strange, after having asserted that old age had 
not come upon us—but it will be found to be 
true. We are not free from the usual mortal 
failing of preferring being young to being old, 
and shall therefore most commonly be of the 
former period ; but as old eyes will sometimes 
wake and watch while young ones sleep, when 
we are weary, and the thirtieth part of us rests, 
the eightieth will speak, and the result may be 
looked for by our readers under the head of 
“ Octogenarian Reminiscences.” 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


On Saturday a new play, in three acts, inter- 
spersed with music, was produced at this The- 
atre. It is from the pen of Mr. Dimond, who 
has, in humble imitation of the fair authoress of 
the novel called “ Separation,” thought it no 
sin to borrow largely from himself. It is, in 
truth, little more than a hash, the materials for 
which are mainly drawn from former pieces by 
the same author; but the incidents, though con- 
stantly hovering between the improbable and 
the impossible, are well strung together for 
stage eflect ;—and, as the audicnce applauded it, 
why should we object? 

‘The play, though somewhat absurd, was not 
heavy, but had it been as heavy as the Monu- 
ment, the force of Miss 'Taylor’s talent would 
have enabled her to carry it triumphantly upon 
her shoulders. At all events she did so, and 
the author may thank her for its unequivocal 
success. We cannot but lament that the critic 
of a paper so influential as The Times, should 
have thought it necessary to exert himself to 
damp the ardour, and discourage the ener- 
gies, of one of the most feeling, most interest- 
ing, and most promising young actresses, whose 
first appearance it has ever been our lot to at- 
tend. We knew nothing, and had heard nothing 
of Miss Taylor before the moment she appeared 
on the stage, yet little more than that moment 
had elapsed, when we found our attention rivet- 
ed on her performance. It was evident that 
the house was as much taken by surprise as we 
were. The applause to her early speeches came 
in gusts loud but short. People seemed at first 
to give way to the natural impulse, and then 
suddenly to check themselves, as if partly anxious 
not to interrupt the actress, and partly fearful 
of committing themselves too soon. ‘This re- 
serve on the part of the audience soon wore off. 
As the piece proceeded, and Miss Taylor had 
further opportunities of displaying her talents, 
the plaudits were loudly and generally bestowed, 
and at the end, the most decided and warmest 
marks of public favour rewarded her exertions. 
Her concluding appeal, “ I tremble while I ask, 
is éhis my home?” intended by the author to 
obtain the sanction of the audience to the play, 
was eagerly seized by them, and applied to her- 
self, and the simultaneous answering shout of 
“Yes,” from the majority of the pit, must have 
been truly cheering to the heart of one who is 
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evidently an enthusiast in her profession. Tastes 
are so various with regard to personal appear- 
ance, that we must leave our readers to go and 
judge for themselves in this respect; and this, 
after what we have said, we should imagine they 
will surely do. On one point there can be no 
dispute—Miss Taylor’s voice, whether for speak- 
ing or singing, is of a most distinct and touch- 
ing quality. In speaking, she was, throughout, 
audible at the very back of the boxes; and she 
sang two ballads, one of them unaccompanied, 
in such a manner as to obtain for both rapturous 
encores. Somewhat startled by the wide differ- 
ence between our estimate of this young lady’s 
capabilities and that contained in 7'ke Times, we 
have referred to six other papers, and are happy 
to find opinions six times in our favour to the 
one against us. Mr. Warde deserves much com- 
mendation for the skill with which he rendered 
avery repulsive part almost palatable. Mr. G. 
Bennett enacted a part which has so much pro- 
found mystery thrown around it, at the very 
drawing up of the curtain, that we were, at 
first, disposed to imagine the whole interest of 
the piece was to centre in him. What then 
must have been our disappointment, when he 
at length turned out to be simply under-mur- 
derer in a Neapolitan nobleman’s family? Here 
was the celebrated line in the “ Rovers” re- 
versed. He was “no Knight Templar, but a 
waiter!” The first suspicion we had of the real 
truth was, when he said “ I am a” (now, thought 
we, it’s coming) “ mur ” said Mr. Bennett— 
here the Count stopped him, but it was too late 
—our pen sation enabled us to see through 
it all. Mx. Power is so clever an actor when 
he gets a part at all worthy of him, that the 
only thing we can do is to wish him “ better 
luck next time.”” Does Mr. Barnett think that 
music is like a kiss, sweetest when stolen? He 
should not do such things,}for he has given 
repeated evidences of being a very delightful 
composer. 

On Monday the King and Queen visited this 
Theatre. Their Majesties, we are happy to say, 
looked well, and were received with, if possible, 
greater enthusiasm than on Thursday week at 
Drury Lane. The pieces commanded were, 
“The Provoked Husband,” and “ Teddy the 
Tiler.” In the former the excellence of Mr. 
C. Kemble’s acting was worthy of the positive 
magnificence of his personal appearance. We 
never saw him look better. Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble, in Lady Townley, got as much applause 
away from his Lordship as Cibber, who grafted 
these two characters upon Venbrugh’s previous 
play, has given opportunity for; but John Bull, 

sq., though he has no sort of objection to being 
a bit of a rover himself, likes to see wives kept 
in order, and therefore the feeling of the house 
is always on Lord Townley’s side. “ God save 
the King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” both of which 
were done so carelessly at Drury Lane, were 
here given with excellent effect; and both were, 
in consequence, encored. In point of gallantry, 
however, the preference must be given to Drury 
Lane, for there we had a new verse exclusively 
appropriated to the Queen. To compensate for 
the seriousness of the last act of the play, Mr. 
Power had the honour of being selected to ad- 
minister laughing gas to royalty; from the few 
glimpses we were enabled to catch of His Ma- 
jesty’s box, this operation seemed to be per- 
formed in a most professional manner. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland, 
Sussex and Cambridge, were present, and occu- 
pied boxes on the opposite side of the house to 
the King and Queen. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Fanny Kemble 
made her first appearance in the part of Mrs. 
Haller. We have but little room left to notice 
this performance, but we are happy to record its 
very favourable reception by the audience. It 
is much the fashion to cry out against the moral 








of this play—we have not space to combat this 
opinion, and shall therefore only say that we do 
not coincide in it. The piece, as far as con- 
struction goes, is decidedly good; the situations 
always effective; and, for those who do “ pay 
their money to weep,” we know not where they 
can get a better return for it; but we have 
sometimes thought that it would answer the 
purpose of the management of one of the great 
theatres to have this play re-written, so as to 
let us hear the whole of it in English. We 
really felt for Miss Kemble, when obliged to 
weep over speeches upon the stage which, off 
it, her cultivated mind must make her laugh at. 
Her talent, however, overcame all obstacles, and 
in the fifth act she drained a large portion of the 
audience of their tears to the last drop—of the 
curtain. 





Drury Lane must excuse us this week. We 
are not a “bird,” and therefore cannot be “ in 
two places at once.” If Drury Lane will give 
us a new piece, even though it be such a piece 
of stuff as Mr. Dimond’s gros (no) Carnaval de 
Naples, and such a Taylor to make it, we will 
do our best to acknowledge the favour. 


THEATRICAL CHAT. 


The performance of the pupils of the Royal 
Academy, in the Concert Room of the King’s 
Theatre this evening, holds out much attraction 
to at least the fashionable amateurs of music. 

The first representation of Lord Burghersh’s* 
new opera will be honoured by the presence of 
both their Majesties, the Duchess of Kent also, 
and the Marchioness of Conyngham ; and many 
of the real prime donne of the kingdom will make 
their first appearance for the season on this 
occasion. 

We hear that the first piece put in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden will be an opera, written by 
Mr. Planché, and composed by Mr. Bishop. 
The best writer of opera we have, and the first 
English theatrical composer, ought to give the 
public cause to rejoice that they are once more 
at work together. If they do not, let them both 
beware of us. 

A young lady, a pupil we believe of Crevelli, 
will, it is said, shortly make her debut at Co- 
vent Garden, in Miss Paton’s part, in the opera 
of Cinderella. 

A Miss Wells has lately made her appearance 
at the Dublin Theatre. The Irish papers seem 
to be in raptures with her, and vow that they 
know not which to praise most—her beauty, her 
acting, or her singing. If they will be so good 
as to let her come here, we will tell them. 








{* For the notice of the dress rehearsal see next page.] 








To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Oxford. 

My dear Sir,—I have been exceedingly de- 
lighted with two able articles, in your recent 
numbers, on Sir James Mackintosh’s “ Second 
Preliminary Dissertation to the Seventh Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica’; and with no 
passage in them so much as that which does 
justice to the great talents and ingenuity of the 
late Dr. Thomas Brown. I was for some years 
a pupil of that lamented philosopher, and, I 
must confess, that his lectures lose half their 
effect, as mere pieces of rhetoric, when deprived 
of the melody of the voice in which they used 
to be delivered. It always sounded in my young 
ears more charmingly than the finest arpeggios 
or cadenzas, which the art of a Malibran or a 
Pasta can produce; and, in reading, the “ linked 
sweetness” of its inflexions far surpassed any 
other human tones I ever listened to, excepting, 
perhaps, those of one who was undoubtedly to 
be reckoned the most eminent Greek scholar in 
his day, the late Dr. Peter Elmsley, Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 





But with the deduction to which I have re- 
ferred, and considering, besides, that Brown’s 
Lectures were a posthumous publication, and 
never intended, in their present form, to come 
before a more critical tribunal than the admiring 
circle of his class-room,—many of the opinions 
which they embody not having been matured, and 
some also which the author privately entertained 
having been suppressed, out of respect for the 
sensitive feelings of the venerable Dugald Stew- 
art, who survived him,—even labouring, as they 
do, under all these disadvantages, they consti- 
tute, I have no hesitation in affirming, infinitely 
the most valuable contribution which the science 
of mind has received since the time of Locke ;— 
and that they have never been regularly noticed 
by our two leading Reviews shows how lit tle atten- 
tion these influential miscellanies are in the habit 
of devoting to the highest exercises of intellect, 
and to the fame of departed genius. But that 
Sir James Mackintosh, in a professed history of 
metaphysical discussion, should have cautiously 
refrained from doing justice to the most distin- 
guished amongst his contemporaries—treating 
his discoveries as light matters, at the same time 
that he does not scruple to borrow from them, 
without acknowledgment, whatever may give sta- 
bility to his vapouring periods, is a matter which 
I conceive demands the severest repvehension ; 
while it cannot but excite regret that the culprit 
should be one whose name, in many respects, 
stands deservedly so high. ‘There is a spirit, 
however, about the worthy member for Knares- 
borough, which has of late years been too fre- 
quently and incautiously exhibited, and which 
every true friend to his reputation must have 
viewed with the deepest regret. His eyes seem 
to have become debilitated by long contemplating 
the glitter of aristocracy; and he cannot, in 
these latter days, see merit unless it appear 
before him lighted up with all the adventitious 
splendours of the peerage. The casket is to 
him of more value than the gem which it en- 
closes ; and, with an obliquity of feeling that 
cannot easily be pardoned in an individual en- 
titled to rank among the intellectual rulers of 
his age, he bends in worship before the em- 
broidered garment in which beauty or merit 
happen for the nonce to be arrayed, and not 
before the loveliness and virtue which the 
vesture covers. This is not exactly the place 
wherein to enter upon any lengthened discus- 
sion or detail respecting the peculiar tenets and 
arguments of Dr. Brown; but I would refer 
such of your readers as may feel inclined to in- 
form themselves fully and readily on the subject, 
to his Life, from the pen of the Rev. David 
Welsh, now of Glasgow—a gentleman who had 
frequent opportunities of sitting at the feet of 
the modern Gamaliel; and in whose work the 
principles of his master will be found succinctly 
and clearly stated, and ably illustrated and sup- 
ported. 

With every wish for your welfare and pro- 
sperity, I am, 

My dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend, 





The Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, is being 
converted into a bazaar, and the alterations are 
proceeding with great rapidity. It is said that 
this bazaar is to be superior in its arrange- 
ments and decorations to any which have pre- 
ceded it. 


On the eve of the Battle of Agincourt, the 
citizens of Paris offered the King a levy of eight 
thousand men. “ What do we want with these 
counter-soldiers,” exclaimed the Duke de Berri, 
“are we not already thrice as numerous as the 
English?” The shopkeepers were accordingly 
marched to the right about, and the chivalry 
were left to reap all the honours of the approach- 


ing battle :—history has recorded the result. 
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KING’S THEATRE CONCERT ROOM. 
DRESS REHEARSAL OF LORD BURGHERSH’S 
OPERA. 


Last night a dress rehearsal of “ Katherine, 
or the Austrian Captive,” took place at this 
Theatre, which was attended by a numerous 
audience, amongst whom were some of the most 
distinguished musical professors of the day, all 
on the tip-toe of expectation, to hear how a 
Lord would acquit himself as a composer and 
dramatic contrapuntist; and all very eager to 
bestow the faint praise of “ very well tor a Lord” 
upon every morceau that exhibited any preten- 
sions to approbation. We, amongst the rest, 
must needs give our opinion of this noble pro- 
duction, and it follows accordingly. Lord B. 
has committed two errors “ in limine:”’ First, 
he has evinced temerity, and even something 
bordering upon presumption, by re-setting the 
words already so admirably set and arranged 
by Storace, in “ The Siege of Belgrade,” (the 
former name of the Opera.) Secondly, he 
should have written his music to Italian words. 
His taste lies in that language—he is not at 
home in his own; it likes not to have its 
sense sacrificed to sound, as the “ bellissima 
lingua per la musica” now and then permits, and 
consequently he was by no means an illustra- 
tive, though an illustrious musician, on this 
occasion. However, ceteris paribus, his Opera 
is a praiseworthy performance, and would do 
credit to nine out of every ten professional com- 
posers. The chief fault of it is monotony, particu- 
Jarly in the accompaniments. There is not suili- 
cient “ couleur’’—not painting enough to support 
that interest which springs from variety and con- 
trast, and enables us to listen to three long acts of 
fiddling and scraping. Another thing, there is no 
design in the accompaniments beyond the filling 
up, which vice his Lordship, of course, contracted 
in Italy. Of the execution of the opera, by the 
pupils of the Royal Academy, we speak favour- 
ably. Miss Childe and Miss Bromley sang ex- 
ceedingly well, as also did Mr. Bennett, who, 
by the bye, we believe, is not one of the Academy 
students; he was encored in his serenade. On 
the whole, the opera was frequently honoured 
with loud and universal applause, for his Lord- 
ship was as pleased as anybody. 





The Council of Public Instruction has adopted 
Hermann’s Franco-German Grammar, for the 
use of all colleges and public schools in France. 

Phenomenon.—A great noise is said to have 
been lately heard in a lake near Langensce, on the 
island of Funen, in Denmark, and immediately 
afterwards an enormous multitude of fish made 
their appearance on the surface of the water, 
then swam with great velocity towards the oppo- 
site shore, and drove against it with so much 
violence, that numbers of them covered its mar- 
gin with their dead bodies. 

Remarkable Skull.—Dr. Valentine has lately 
given us a description of a most singular relic 
of this kind, which is preserved in the cabinet 
of Natural History at Marseilles. Its owner 
died in that city in the year 1616: his height 
did not exceed four feet, and his head alone was 
three feet in circumference. He attained to the 
age of fifty, and as he advanced in years, he was 
obliged to carry a pillow on each shoulder as a 
resting-place for his caput. 

German Periodical Literature.—The “ News- 
paper Price Current,” for 1830, (a catalogue of 
periodicals annually published by the newspaper 
office at Berlin,) enumerates no fewer than siz 
hundred and sixty-three papers and journals as 
emanating from the prolific press of our German 
neighbours. Of this number, 115 are devoted 
to politics, and 212 to literature and science: 
and yet, the catalogue does not include Stock 
Exchange lists, papers connected with com- 
merce and shipping, &c. ; nor, as a correspon- 





dent remarks, does it comprise any but the most 
popular publications! 

Thorwaldsen.—The abbate Missirini, two years 
ago, commenced a splendid series of outlines, 
in a folio form, of the productions of this illus- 
trious sculptor’s chisel. It appears in parts, 
each containing four plates, and has now pro- 
ceeded rather more than half way towards com- 
pletion; seventy-six engravings having been 
published out of one hundred and twenty, and 
these, accompanied by an illustrative text in 
French and Italian. The basso-relievos of this 
eminent artist, many of which are admirably 
given in Missirini’s work, deserve to be ranked 
with the finest models of Grecian or Roman art. 

Mendicants.—One of the late numbers of the 
Journal of the Ministry of the Home Depart- 
ment at St. Petersburg mentions, as a prominent 
trait of the Tartar character, that beggars are 
not allowed amongst that race. They make 
use of their indigent brethren, whom they call 
Bai-gush, or men without homes, as messengers ; 
cripples, and individuals incapacited by old age, 
must be supported by their own relatives, or, in 
case the latter have not the necessary means, 
by the priesthood, who are allowed to levy an 
import on the property of deceased persons for 
this purpose. 

Chinese Criminal Code.—The criminal board, 
or “ Hingpoo,” has recently memorialized His 
Majesty of the Celestial Empire, and besought 
him to sanction an improved edition of the Cri- 
minal Code. The late emperor directed that 
that code should be revised and corrected, and 
that such revision and amendment should be 
published every five years; the work of the 
tirst five being confined to a slight revisal, and 
that of the second five, or tenth year, being ex- 
tended to a thorough purgation and correction. 
At present, says the Hingpoo, in consequence 
of the numerous alterations, which have taken 
place during the last ten years (the period 
that has elapsed since the accession of Taouk- 
wang, the reigning sovereign), the changes and 
modifications in criminal jurisprudence have 
been so multifarious, that the practice is at utter 
variance with the code itself. Much has been 
said of the immutability of Chinese institutions: 
nay, his Celestial Majesty and his ministry are 


noted for the pains they take to declare their. 


abhorrence of innovation ; and yet, it is obvious, 
from the instance we have just adduced, that at 
least the laws of China are of different stuff to 
the code of the Mcdes and Persians. 

Naturalist and other Societies. — A former 
number gave an account of the recent assembly 
of the Society of German Naturalists at Ham- 
burg. Not only this association, but most of 
the societies established in Switzerland are of a 
nomadic character. Amongst these are, the 
Society of Natural Science, the Helvetic Society, 
the Society of Public Utility, the Musical So- 
ciety, the St. Gall Society of Education, the 
Medical Society of Berne, &c. The fundamen- 
tal statutes of all these institutions are, that 
they shall meet once a year in some fresh spot, 
and the managers for each year shall be resident 
in the town where the meeting takes place. No 
ceremonious forms of introduction are exacted 
from such as may be desirous of attending them; 
mere devotion to the cause of art or science 
forms an all-suflicient qualification; nor is any 
other introduction necessary beyond the recom- 
mendation of two members, or the bare circum- 
stance of having attended at two preceding 
meetings. 

The Vine.—There is no plant which has such 
ample and indisputable claims to our veneration, 
as the juicy vine; nor any which has equal pre- 
tensions to “so gray an antiquity of idolatry.” 
What reader needs to be reminded, that it was 
a pet-child with good father Noah? The juice 
of the grape is named, indeed, jalmost in the 
same breath with the culture of the parent vine 





itself. It was amongst the earliest offerings de- 
dicated to the Divinity.—But what concern have 
we with such things in this age of utilitarian 
sobriety? We are in error, if we conceive that 
the vine, now cultivated, is indigenous to Euro- 
pean climes; since Humboldt tells us that it 
grows wild in Armenia and Caramania, as well 
as along the coasts of the Caspian. Thence it 
travelled into Greece, and from that classic sky 
was introduced into Sicily. The Pheenicians 
carried it to the south of France, and the Ro- 
mans domesticated it on the banks of the Rhine. 
In both of those countries the vine is attached 
to poles; but in Spain these are not used; and 
the plant is kept short in its growth, in order 
that it may possess as tout stem. In Greece and 
Italy it clings to trees, walls, and trellis work, 
or verandas. It attains to a good old age: even 
Pliny speaks of a vine that had survived six 
centuries; and it is matter of notoriety that there 
are vineyards in France and Italy, which are 
not only precisely in the same condition as they 
were three hundred years ago, but continue to 
yield abundant crops. The wood of the vine 
becomes uncommonly solid when of old stand- 
ing, and, in warm climates, the stem grows to 
such a size, that boards are sawed out of it and 
converted to the manufacture of furniture and 
other articles. Strabo even mentions a vine- 
tree, the girth of which required the arms of 
two men to compass. 











Athenaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming.—In a few days, in one volume duo- 
decimo, ‘I'ravels and Researches of Eminent English 
Missionaries, including an Historical Sketch of the pro- 
gress and present state of some of the principal Pro- 
testant Missions of late years. 

Mr. R. S. Mackenzie, late editor of the Carlisle 
Patriot, is preparing for the press a volume to be en- 
titled, ‘‘ Lays of Palestine, | ps of the Heart, and 
other Poems.”’ 

Mr. D, Grant is about to publish the “ Beauties of 
Modern British Poetry,” arranged on the plan of bring- 
ing into juxtaposition the particular writings of different 
authors upon the same subject. 

Mr. Keightley is engaged on a work on the Mythology 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. 

Just subscribed.—Zelinda, a Persian Tale, by R. 
Badnail,3s.— French and English Pictorial V ocabulary, 
sq. 12mo. 2s.6d.—History of the Covenanters, 2 vols. 
Ismo. 8s.6d.—Abercrombie on the Intellectual Power, 
8vo. 10s, 6d.—Vines on Glanders and Farcy, 12s.— 
Lynch’s Feudal Dignities, royal Svo. 1d. 5s.—Internal 
Policy of Nations, svo. 6s.—Davis’s ‘rue Dignity of 
Human Nature, 12mo. 5s.—Bulmer’s Beauties of the 
Vicar of Llandovery, fc. 8vo. 5s.—Pratt’s History of 
Savings Banks, 12mo. 7s. 6¢.—Rennell’s Geography of 
Herodotus, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s.-- Boscobel 
Tracts, by J. Hughes, Esq. A.M. 14s. 

po - ores pees. 

orthcomiug.— Early in January, a Portrait of G. A. 
Legh Keck, Esq., M.P., after T. Phillips, R.A., mez- 
zotinto by Bromley. 





10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to “ A Subscriber,” but thought it 
too late a month ago.—“ A Recluse,” received. The 
letter is extremely interesting, but out of all admissible 
length. We will consider if it can be, with justice, 
abridged.—We cannot answer J. W. publicly, but. 
though flattered by his good opinion, must tell him he 
is too severe on others.—Thanks to H.C. D.— Thanks 
to R. M.; but the writer wants the ease that practice 
only can givé.—Z. is personal. We are never personal, 
if it can by possibility be avoided, and therefore cannot 
insert his poetry.—A Friend near Henley, will see that 
his handwriting was pleasant to us.—There is not much 
in the hints of “‘ An Observer,” but all hints are wel- 
come. With all our vigilance, many things escape us. 

The accuracy of the statement respecting the in- 
comes of the Spanish Clergy, which appeared in The 
Atheneum, having been questioned by « writer in the 
Morning Heraid, we regret exceedingly that the pres- 
sure of temporary subjects prevents us from publishing 
an answer, which is, and has been this fortnight, pre- 
pared, and even in type. 





Errata.—Page 676, col. 2, 1. 4, for “ them,” read Shem, 
-- col. 3, 1.10 from bottom, for * Shi- 
mar” read Shinar. 

ns P. 684, col. 2,1. 14, for “ Massa” read Mafra. 
In justice toa young Artist, it onght to have been 
stated, that ‘« Diana preparing forthe Bath,” mentioned 
in our last notice of irmingham Exhibition, is the 

first attempt of Mr, Edward Lines, 
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Days of | Thermom. 





rometer. j . 

W.XMon. | Max. Min. * Noon. Winds. ™ eather. 
Th, 28| 62 43 30.80 W. high. Cloudy. 
Fr. 20) 58 36 29.50 fo Ditto. 
Sat. 30/45 36 29.75 W.toN.W. Clear. 
Sun. 31} 60 48 29.80 N.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 1) 6t 47 29.80 w. Cloudy. 
‘Tues. 2) 6t 46 9.90 w. Ditto. 
Wed. 3 58 47 29.78 | StoS.W. Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus and Cumulus, 

Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Friday. 

-- in perigeum on Sunday, at 7h. P.m. 
Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 13° 13’ in Capricorn. 
Mars — — 22°24 ia Pisces. 
Sun’s 10° 34’ in Scorpio. 
Length of day on Wed. 9h. 50m. ; decreased, 6h. 44m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 30’. Logarithmic number of 

distance 9.99619. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 

STEPS. These Self-acting, ever-clean, and convenient 

w fitted to varions Carriages, at Mr. DAVIES’S, 

Couc er, 15, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, where 

the Pablic is respectively invited to inspect them. Application 

may be made to Mr, Corbett, 7, Warwick Street, Regent Street. 
23rd of Oct, 1830. 

















TMHE high popularity and extensive sale of 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has induced speculators 
to imitate the Label, even to forgery, and impose on the public 
Lase imitations, instead of the Genuine. 
To prevent such imposition, A. RowLanp and Son respectfully 
solicit particular attention on purchasing each genuine bottle of 
the Original Mucassar Oil, which is inclosed with a Treatise on 
the Hair in an eavelope, aud has a New Label, from a steel En- 
graving, tastetully executed.—Vhe foilowing words are in three 
different patterns, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
Also the Signature axd Address, in Red, on a pattern of Lace- 
York, similar to a banker's Cheque, 


« A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
Countersigned ALEX. ROWLAND. 


Instead of the Seal in Wax, an Engraving is at each end, the 
Bottle is enlarged, and the prices are Ss. 6d.—7s.—10s. 6d. and 
2is. per Boule, All other prices, or without the book, are coun- 








terfcibs. 





THOMAS SAVORY, 
54, Cornhill, Londou, three Doors from Gracechurch-street, 


MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES AND WORKING 
JEWELLER, 









YUPERIOR LONDON-MADE 
WATCHES. cE. & dd. 
Small Silver Watches, sound, strong movements .. .«. 310 0 
Ditto, in hunting cases o + ee o 40 
Gentlemen’s donble-bottomed Silver Watches, very fine 
jewelled niovements, bard enamet dial, hand to mark 
the seconds, cases either engine-tarned or plain - 510 0 
Diito, ia Luntiag cases ee o es ee - 660 
Patent Detached Lever Watches, with maintaining power, 
hami to mark the seconds, capped, jeweiled in four 
holes, with either glass over dial or hunting cases .. 8 18 


Ditto, in Gold Cases, and jewelied in eight holes oc 2 O 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, very fine jowelied movement 10 lu 






Ditto, with chased gotd dia o- oe oe eo I 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, double-bottomed cases, gold dial, 

very fine jewelled movement oe oe oo -- 16 16 
Musical Sant! Boxes, various new airs, each... o 8S 


Every Watch warranted for twelve months. 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased iv exchange. 
ORMOLU CLOCKS with Music, two airs, wind up 

every 30 hours, under glass slide od o «- 710 
Ditto, wind upevery eight days .. ee os « Ot 

SILVER PLATED GOODS, EXTRA STRONG 

SILVER EDGES. 

Candlesticks 9 inches high, each 1vs.—1t inches high, each 
16s. é¢.—12 inches high, each 20s, Branches to match pair, for 
one candlestick, 30s. a i i 

Round Waiters, richly chased with silver shields, 27 inches cir- 
caumference, 20s.—36 inches circumference, 40s. 

Elegantly chased Cake Basket, 35s. 

A variety of Bread Baskets, with handles, at 3 guineas each. 

Cofiee-pots,3 guiueas, Tea-pots, 2 guineas each. : 

Seven-glass Cruet-irame, silver edges, hall-marked, silver 
mounts, silver handie, cuased silver handle, 3/. 5s. 

‘Toast-racks, 10s, each. fk - 

Double-side Dishes, ornamented silver edges, at 4 guineas per 
double Dish. 

ttle-stands, ornamented edges, at 8s. each. : 

Set of transparent, ivory handle Dessert Frait Knives and 

Forks, plated on stee! Uiades, silver ferrits, 24 pieces, 4 guineas. 


LONDON-MADE JEWELLERY. 

Best Gold Watch Chains, Guard and Neck Chains, 5/. per 
ounce, including workmanship and every charge. 

An assortment of best Gold Seals, real stoues, engraved with 
various fancy devices, 12s. 6d. each. 

Strong hafl-marked Mourning Rings, of varions patterns, 30s. 
each, and every article of the superior description of London- 
made jewellery, at proportionate prices. 

It is requested that the amount in half notes may be sent with 
orders from the country, and the purchaser will send the remain- 
ing halves after receiving the goods he may require. 

$4, Cornhill, (3 Doors from Gracechurch-street,) London, 


a) 











Literature, fine Arts, &e. 


NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 
This day is published, price 12s, elegantly bound in morocco, and 
illustrated with Ninety-seven beautiful Engravings on Wood, 


HE NEW COMIC ANNUAL, for 1831. 


“It is from first to last a budget of drolleries—full of puns, 
curious conceits, witticisms, satires, &c. in prose and verse.””— 
Bett’s Dispatch. 

“« The dedication, preface, contents, plates—all are good,”— 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

The Head and Tail-pieces are extremely humorous, as well 
as abundant, and the whole volume is replete with fun.” —Bell’s 
Life in Loudon. 

London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 

ard. 


Where may be had 


A new edition of Whims and Oddities, 2d 
Series. By Thomas Hood. Price 10s. 6d. 





ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 1831, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
On Monday, November 22d, will be published, 


L}HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 


British Almanac was originally published in 1898, and the 
necessity for such a publication has been coutirmed by its very 
extensive sale, by the partial improvement that it has produced 
in the old Almanacs, aud by the establishment of others upon a 
plan similar to its own, The peculiar character by which this 
Almanac is sought to be distinguished, is UseruLNess. This first 
requisite of a Manual which is constantly cousulted, is attained by 
au equal attention to the exclusion of everything that can be in- 
jurious, and to the introduction of whatever is important to be 
known for the guidance of the daily trausactions of the cowing 
year. [It contains 72 closely-printed pages, embracing a great 
Variety of information, adapted for ail parts of the United King- 
dom.—Price 2s. 6d. in a Wrapper. 


2. The British Almanac; Farmer’s Edition. 
To mect the wants of the Agricultural Population, an edition 
of the British Almanac has been prepared, which contaius a com- 
plete Calendar of Fairs, for cach mouth, aud other information 
of importance to residents iu the Country.—Price 2s, 6d. in a 
wrapper. 


3. The Companion to the Almanac, 

The Companion to the Almanac is not only a supplement to 
the ‘ British Almanac,’ but a work of universal reference apon 
ali subjects arising out of the course of the seasons, or the evcnts 
of the year. Its object is to condense into @ small compass a 
great body of information, essential to be known by every mem- 
ber of the community. ‘lhe contents of the Companion ior tout 
will be wholly different from those of previous years.—Price 
2s. 6d. sewed, 


4. The British Almanac and Companion, 
neatly bound together, 6s. 









*,* The Companions to the Almanac, for | 





1828, 1829, and 1830, with a copious Index, may be had neatly | 


bound (ogether, price se. 


London: Published by CHARLES KNIGHT, 13, Pall Mall 
East; and sold by ali Bookseticrs, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


NEW EDITION, 


HIS EDITION has now been Ercutren 
Monti in the course of publication, and the followin 
complete Works have appeared :— 
Waveney, in 2 vols, Guy MANNERING, in 2 vols, 
The ANtiquanry, in 2 Vols. Ros Roy, in 2 vois. 
The Brack Dwarr, Op Montatity, The Heart or Mip- 
Lorian, The Buipe oF Lammersoor, and the Lecenp or 
Monrose, in a Series of Seven Volumes ; 
Aud Ivan itor, in 2 vols. 
The above Novels and Romances are illustrated with thirty- 
four Desigus, by the first Artists, engraved on duplicate Steel 
Piates, aud sell for 5s, each volume, im crimson cloth, 


sy 
es 






Volume Eighteenth of the Edition, which commences The 
Monastery, with au Introduction by the Author, aud illustrated 
by G. 5. Newton aud A. Chisholm, is published this day. 

Volume Nineteenth, which completes The Monastery, ilius- 
trated by David Wiikie, principal Painter in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, and A, Fraser, will appear on Ist Decewber, 





In order to meet the wishes of many who desire to possess the 
Waverley Novels, if they can procure the same in Monthly Vo- 
lumes, ue Proprictors have resolved to commence 


A RE-ISSUE 
ON THE Ist JANUARY NEXT, 
beginning with Volume First, to be continued regularly on the 
first day of each mouth, Gil tae whole is completed. 

7 The New Edition will be distinguished from the present 
by & coloured label, but without differing from it in ary other 
respect. 

Subscribers will be so good as to give in their names as early 
as possible to their respective Booksellers. 





Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- | 


TAKER and Co. London. 


Specimens of the Work and Engravings are to be seen in the 
shop of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Lrelaud. 





As above will shortly be published, 
1. The Sea Kings in England ; by the Author 


of ‘ The Fall of Nineveh.’ 3 vols, small svo, 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS, Original and 
Orthodox : a Series for the Year; or Discourses on an 
given Texts or Subjects, or for any Pablic Occasion. By L. L. H. 
Apply, by letter, to Mr. GRIFFITHS, Wellington-street, Strand, 
A private Room for those Gentlemen calling to inspect them, 
and the utmost secrecy may be depended upon. 


Pamphlet Boxes in great variety, from 3s. 
upwards, 


By’s Patent Covers for Bound Books in great 
variety. 
Morris’s Flora Conspicua; a Selection of 
the most Ornamental Flowers for ornamenting Flower-Gardens 
' 


and Pleasure- nds, Sixty highly-coloured Plates, 2. 2s. 
extra cloth boards. 








Published by JOHN and ARTHUR ARCH, 61, Cornhill. 
In 1 volume 8vo. price 18s. boards, 


COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 

EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE as contained in the Coptic and 
Sabidic Dialects: with Observations on the Bashmuric : together 
with Alphabets and Numerals in the Hieroglyphic and Bachorial 
Characters; and a few Explavatory Observations: by the Rev, 
HENKY TATTAM, M.A, F.R.S.L., &e. &e. Rector of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Bedford, With an APPENDIX, consisting of the Rudi- 
ments of a DICTIONARY of the ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LA\N- 
GUAGE, in the Enchorial Character; by THOMAS YOUNG, 
M.D., F.R.S., H.M.RS.L., &e. 
On imperial 4to. containing four piathe, peice 7s. plain, 10s. 6d. 

coloured, No, 5 o! 











Illustrations and Descriptions of the Plants 
which compose the Natural Order Camellia, and of the Varieties 
of the Cameilin Japonica, cultivated in the Gardens of Great 
Britain. The Drawings by Aifred Chandler; the Descriptions 
by W. B. Booth, A.L.s. 


The object of this Work (to be completed in 20 Parts) is to ex- 
hibit accurate Figures of the Species of Camellia and Thea, and 
of the Varieties of Camellia Japouica, that have beew imported 
from China, and the most select of those that have been raised 
from seed in this country : accompanied by ample descriptions of 
each, an history of their introduction and origin, as far as can 
be ascertained, and an account of the best methods for their pro- 
pagation and treatment. 






In 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin- 
ciple, as maintained by some Writers on Physiology, with Obser- 
—- on the Causes of Auimal Life. By J.C. Prichard, M.D., 

-R.S., &e. 


In royal 8vo, illustrated with Engravings, price 12. 78, boards, 
An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 


desicued to illustrate the Origin of Paganism, and the intellectual 
ilistory of Mankind in the first Ages; to which is subjoined, a 
Critical Examination of the Remains of Egyptian Chronology. 
By James Cowles Prichard, M.D, Author of ‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Man.’ 








In 2 vols. 8vo. price 2. boards, 


Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind. By James Cowles Prichard, M.D. 2d edition, greatly 
enlarged, and illustrated by engravings. 


In 2 vols. Svo. price 1/. 18s, boards, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, 
according to the Linnean Method, with particular attention to 
the Synonymy. By Lewis We-ton Dillwyn, F.RLS., F.LS., ae. 

This Work contains a Catalogue of all the Shelis in Gniclin’s 
last edition of Linuwus’s Systema Natura, others in Martini and 
Chemnitz’s Historia Conebylioram, and in the Linnean Transac- 
tious, &e.; with references to the different publicatious in which 
they are figured, and a copious Index. 












Just published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford, and WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER, and Co, London, 
HE 


ELEMENTS of the THEORY of 
MECHANICS, 

By the Rev. R. WALKER, M.A, Wadham College. 

8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 


‘ i ee ° 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum; a Poem on 
the Preservation of Health, in Rhyming Latin Verse, addressed 
by the School of Salerno to Robert of wands, Son of William 
‘onqueror : and the ENGLISHMAN’S DOCTOR; anancient 
Eagtish Metrical traustition of the same. With ar Tutrodaction 
and Notes by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.S. In one 
volume, elegantly printed in crown svo, with 9 Plates, cloth 
boards, 10s. dd. Only 250 copies printed, 

“ tlow popular this ancient poem must have been, we may infer 
from its having passe through 160 editions, It is republished 
how as @ bibliographical curiosity; but Sir A. Croke has, in the 
jntreduction and wetes, gathered together so mauy interestin, 
facts relating to the original Latin poem, its early ‘history, ar 
its conmentators, the various editions and transiations, and stiil 
existing Mss., the ancient School of Salerno, Robert Duke of 
Normandy, aud other persons aud circumstances connected with 
it, that the volume will be welcomed ior itseil, as weil as treasured 
as a curiosity.” —Atheneum, 


_An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and De- 
cline of Rhyming Latin Verse, with many Specimens, by Sir 
Alexander Croke, D.C.L. awl FLAS. Neatly printed in crown 
svo. cloth boards, Oxford, 1s25. 7s. 6d. 

“ This is a clever and interesting little volume onan attractive 
subject, the jeisure work of a scholar and a man of taste.”— 
British Cri 

The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey. By 


Thomas Storer, Student of Christ Charch, Oxford. s8vo. boards. 

















| 7s. Gd. 


2. Tales of a Grandfather; by Sir Walter 


Scott, Bart. Being Stories from the His of France. 3 sxvall 
vols, plales, > ~ 


Appison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 
Prose and Vérse, of Joseph Addison, A new edition, with a 


| Literary Notice, &e.; elegantly printed upon a superfine wove 
| paper, with Plates of M 


als. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth bds. 1, 

“* Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison,”— Dr. Johnson, 


“ We can warmly recommend these volumes,”"—Lit, Gazette, 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. — The 
Counci hereby give Notice that the following Classes 
for the Session 1830—31, have just Open: : e LATIN, 
GREEK, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, PERSIAN, ARABIC, 
SANSCRIT, HINDUSTANI, a HEBREW LANGUAGES ; 
MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHY 
of the MIND and LOGIC, ENGLISH LAW, GENERAL JU- 
RISPRU DENCE, 

A Prospectus of these several Classes may be had at the Office 
of the University, and at several of the principal Booksellers’ in 
different parts of the Town. 

The Classes of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
will be opened in the course of the preseut month, 

LEONARD HORNER, Warden, 


- 
> 


6th Nov. 1830. 





O STUDENTS in ARCHITECTURE.— 

A Gentleman is desirous of taking a LimiTED number of 
PUPILS early in the ensuing Spring, who will be instructed in 
the Principles and Practice of Architecture, and in every descrip- 
tion of Architectaral Drawing. As he is not a_ professional 
teacher, they will be required to assist occasionally in the execu- 
tion of actual Working Plans, which will afford them an cape 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of construction, as weil as faci- 
lity of delineation seldom to be met with. Terms moderate, 
tevery particular may be known on application, by letter, to 
A. B., Post-Office, Vere-street, containing real Name and Address, 





A NEW LONDON DAILY EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
HE ALBION, a New London Daily Even- 
ing Newspaper, will appear on the 15th of November. 
Orders received by all Newsmen and Postmasters in Town and 
Country, and at the Office—69, Strand. 





This day is published, price 3s. 
E LINDA; a Persian Tale. In Three 


Cantos. 
By RICHARD BADNALL. 


Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane. 





Just published, price 5s. 
S'x VIEWS of BRUSSELS; exhibiting 
i= 


some of the principal Points where the recent Contests took 
place; with a Pian of the City. 
Drawn and Etched by Lieutenant-Colonel BATTY. 


London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 








NEW WORK BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘ TALES OF 
A VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC OcEAN.’ 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post vo. 
ANULPH DE ROHAIS; a Romance of 


the 12th Century. 

“ The descriptions of nature in these volumes are vivid and 
picturesque, and the characters individualized and brought out 
with no ordinary degree of skill. We heartily recommend ‘ Ra- 
nulph’ as a work of coasiderable interest and varied talent—very 
beautifully written, and full of pictures of the good old days of 
love and heroism.”—Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 





AUSTRALIA AND EMIGRATION, 
On Thursday will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE PRESENT STATE of AUSTRALIA; 
its Advantages and Prospects, with reference to EMIGRA- 
TION ; and a particular Account of the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of its Aboriginal Inhabitants. 
By ROBERT DAWSON, Esq. 
Late Chief Agent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Corahill. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
Complete Edition of 
BOURIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
This day is published in CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, a new 
edition of 

EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE, from the French of M. FAUVELET ROURI- 

ENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. By JOHN S, 


MEMES, LL.D. In 3 vols. price 10s. 6d.; on fine paper, 15s. ; 
or in 3 vols. foolscap, as a distinct work, price 18s. 





This day, 8vo. 
HE MILITARY EVENTS of the LATE 
REVOLUTION in PARIS. 
By an OFFICER of the GUARDS. 
From the French. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





On Saturday, the 13th of December, will be published, 
Vol. IL. 4to. 


HE LIFE of LORD BYRON, including 
his CORRESPONDENCE with his Friends, and JOUR- 
NALS of his own Life and Opinions, 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

This Volume will contain an ORIGINAL WHOLE-LENGTH 
PORTRAIT of Lord Byron, engraved in his most finished man- 
ner, by William Finden, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Ina few days will be published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with a Map, 
IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 


FINATI, Native of Ferrara, who, under the name of Ma- 
homet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the Reco- 
very of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as Interpreter to 
European Travellers in some of the parts least visited of Avia and 
Africa. Translated from the Italian, as dictated by himself, and 
edited by WM. JOHN BANKEsS, Esq. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





In November will be published, 4to. 
ROVERBS of the MODERN EGYPTI- 
ANS, illustrating their MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
*,* This Volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burck- 


hardt. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





In November will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘THE DORIANS. An Account of the early 
HISTORY, RELIGION and MYTHOLOGY, CIVIL and 
DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, ARTS, LANGUAGE, and LI- 
TERATURE of that Race. With new and improved Maps of 
the Peloponnese and Macedonia, 

Translated from the German of C. O. MULLER, Professor in 
the Universitv of Gottingen, by HENRY TUFNEL, Esq. and 
GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIs, Esq. Student of Christ Church, 

Lately published, 
Beckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 


8vo. li. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemazle-street. 





In a few days will be published, with a Portrait, 2 vols. svo. 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the lae ADMIRAL GEORGE BRYDGEs, LORD 
RODNEY. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Major-General MUNDAY, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





In December will be published, 3 vols. evo. 
SSAY on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 


of MAN, 
By the Author of Anastasius.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols. crown 6vo, 1. 11s. 6d. 





Ina few days, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


HE PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
By the late ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Ma.hematics in the Marischal College and Univer- 
sity of Aberceen; Author of ‘An Enquiry concerning the 
National Debt.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Ina few days will be published, crown 8vo. printed uniformly 
with Kirke W hite’s Remains, 
TTEMPTS in VERSE. By JOHN 
JONES, an old Servant. With some Account of the 
Writer, and an lutroductory Essay ou the Lives and Works of 
Uneducated Poets. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





**We know from the best political authority now living in 
England, that the writer’s accounts are perfectly cor by 
facts.”"—Literary Gazette. 

Lonfon: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. ; and CONSTABLE and 
Co, Edinburgh. 





HE STAR, EVENING NEWSPAPER. 

The first established of DAILY EVENING PAPERS, 

has lately, under the management of new Proprietors, been much 

ENLARGED and IMPROVED, It will be found to contain the 

earliest and fullest Continental Intelligence, the Spirit of the 

Morning Jouruals, all Court, Metropolitan, Naval, Military, Cle- 

rical, Colouial, Commercial, Parliamentary, and Provincial Tue 

tellizence ; combined with a tasteful melange of Anecdote, and 
of Literary, Scientific, and Fashionable Information. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Its ive and dail ling circulati among the highest 
circles of society—enjoying, as it does, the most distinguished 
patronage—renders it a peculiarly desirable medium for Adver- 
lsements, which will be received on the most reasonable terms. 


OFFICE, No» J, PICKETT-PLACE, TEMPLE-BAR. 











In a few days will be published, 8vo. 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE, 
By C. F. BECKER, M.D. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, a Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo, 16s., with 
numerous Wood Engravings, illustrative of the progressive 
changes of Manners, Custom, Dress, &c., printed uniformly 
with Mrs. Markham’s ‘ History of France.’ 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Conver- 

sations at the end of each Chapter, For the use of Young 

Persons. 

By Mrs. MARKHAM. 

Also, a New Edition of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tory of France; and a History of Spain, on the Plan of Mrs, 
Markham’s Histories of France and England. 2 vols, 165, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
This day is published, post 8vo. 6s. 6d., 

NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 

GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the use of Young Persons at 
School or College. 

“*Mr. Coleridge has done himself infinite credit by this little 
volume, which displays striking proofs of judgment, learning, 
and good taste. It is desi for the use of young persons at 
school or es though, in truth, it may be used with advantage 
by persons of all ages, The present volume is only the first of a 
series intended to be put forth from time to time.”—Sun, 

Third edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d., 

An Abridgment of Matthiz’s Greek Gram- 
mar, for the use of Schools, Edited by the Rev. C. J. Bloom- 
field, D.D. 

Also, Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to 
Matthiw’s Greek Grammar. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





THE VOCAL ANNUAL FOR 1831. 
In 1 pocket volume, price 4s. in boards, or 5s. 6d. in Turkey. 
morocco, 
HE VOCAL ANNUAL; or, Singer’s Own 
Book, for 1831. Embellished with Two Engravings. 
London: Printed by C. Whittingham, for THOMAS TEGG 
ees R. GRIFFIN and Co, Glasgow; and sold by all 
Sookseliers. 





THE IRIS, 


On the 1st of November was published, price 12s.; or on @ 
fine demy paper, with Iudia proof impressions of the Plates, 
price 24s., the Second Volume of 


YHE IRIS; a Religious and Literary 
Offering. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A, 

The.same pure morality and religious tendency which obtained 
for the preceding number of the Iris so iarge a share of popularity, 
will again be found in the present volume ; and in order to give 
more variety to the embellishments, religious subjects have been 
selected and engraved in the first style of the art, from modern 
as well as ancient masters ; among whom are Rembrandt, Titian, 
Carlo Dolci, Reynolds, West, Lawrence, &c. 

London: Published by S. LOW, Lamb’s Conduit-street ; and 
HURST, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





Just published, price Twelve Shillings, bound in morocco, with a 
Portrait of Young Napoleon, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


1J.H E C AMEO; a Melange of 

Literature and the Arts, principally selected from 
THE BIJOU ; containing Fifteen beautiful Eugravings, Nine of 
which are from celebrated Pictures by the late Sir Thomas La 
rence; viz. Young aqeeens Miss Murray; Master Lambton; 
Miss Thayer ; Lady Wailscourt; His Late Majesty; Master 
Lock ; Mrs. Arbuthnot; Ada, a Portrait of a Child; also the 
Family of Sir Walter Scott; and The Bag-Piper, after Wilkie ; 
with others from Stothard, Pickersgill, Bonington, &c. &c. 

The Literary Contributions are 7 the most distinguished 
writers, including Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Southey, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Montgomery, Bowles, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Miss 
Mitiord, &c. 4 

2. The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
with Portraits and Original Memoirs, price 5s. each volume. 
Vol, L. and Il. Burns—Vol. HL, and 1V, Thomson— Vol. V. Col- 
lins— Vol. Vi. Kirke White—Vol. VII. and VIL. Cowper. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 





This day is published, in svo. price 6s. 


M | YHE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
NUMBER XII, 
CONTENTS. 
I. Norman Conquest of Eng- IX. The Belgian Revolution. 
|X. Critical Sketches of German, 
French, lialian, and Ice~ 
landic Works. 
land. | XI. Miscellaneous Literary No- 
IIL. On Chivalry and Romance, | tices from Denmark,France, 
and Italian RomanticPoetry. Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
IV. French Prohibitive System. lands, Russia, Sweden, aud 
V. On the Occult Sciences of of Oriental Literature. 
the Ancients. XIE. List of the Principal New 
VI. Modern Freuch Tragedy. Works published on the 
VIL. French Revolution of 1830. Continent, from June to 
VIII. Commercial Histories ; September inclusive. 
Financial Reform. 
Published by TREUTTEL and WURTZ, TREUTTEL, Jun. 
ot oy TER, 30, Soho-square ; and BLACK, YOUNG, and 
te 


and, 
Il, On Codification, and its Ap- 
lication to the Lawsof Eng- 








OUNG, 1, Tavistock-stree 





Just published. 
HE PREACHER, Part III., Price One 


Shilling, contains Sermons by the Rev. F. G. Crossman, 
J. Hi. Evans, H. M‘Neile, T. Dale, C. Benson, H. Melvill, T. 
Mortimer, and B. Noel, 

Part ITI. contains Sermons by Rev. J. Bur- 
nett, E. Irving, J. Blackburn, W. Dodsworth, Bishop of London, 
J. F. Denham, Dr, Raffles, W. Jay, and R. Newton. 

Part I. contains Sermons by Rev. B. Noel, 
J. Fletcher, C. Benson, H. Melvill, J. Stratten, T. Dale, J. H. 
Evans, C. Berson, B. Leach, and B. Noel. 

Published for the Proprietors by T, GRIFFITHS, Wellington- 
street, Strand, 
PAMPHLET-BOXES, 35. each. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by ail 
Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country.—Price 84. 
unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 
Adverti ts, and Ci ications for the Edilor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Ogice as above, 
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